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V.—THE ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLE IN MIDDLE 
AND MODERN ENGLISH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There is much divergence of opinion among scholars as to 
the naming of the main periods of the English language, and 
hardly any two agree in regard to the limits of each period. 
But in treating of the absolute participle, an arbitrary division 
must be made according to the occurrence and development of 
this form in the language. The following division into three 
periods will therefore serve our purpose : 


Anglo-Saxon—to 1150; 
Middle English—1150 to 1500; 
Modern English—1500 to the present. 


For the Anglo-Saxon period the subject of the absolute 
participle has received full and scientific treatment at the 
hands of Morgan Callaway, Jr., in his dissertation (Johns 
Hopkins University), The Absolute Participle in Anglo- 
Saxon, Baltimore, 1889. This admirable monograph has 
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already received its meed of praise from scholars both in this 
country and abroad, and it takes rank as one of the most 
important contributions to the much neglected subject of 
English syntax. Callaway treats thoroughly of the occur- 
rence, the uses, the origin, and the stylistic effect of the abso- 
lute participle in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
He also discusses the origin of the construction in the other 
Teutonic languages, thus showing appropriate breadth of 
treatment. It is hardly necessary to add that this disserta- 
tion has served as a model for the present monograph in its 
general features. 

Definitions of the absolute participial clause are not want- 
ing, but the most comprehensive one yet given is that of 
Callaway : “ When to a substantive not the subject of a verb 
and dependent upon no other word in the sentence (noun, 
adjective, verb, or preposition) a participle is joined as its 
predicate, a clause is formed that modifies the verbal predi- 
cate of the sentence and denotes an accompanying circum- 
stance,” as in: “ The train having gone, I returned home.” 


The following texts have been read : 


(a) MippLe ENGLIsH: 


1. Ane. Riwle= Morton, The Aneren Riwle. Camden 
Society, London, 1853. 

2. Ballads = Child, English and Scottish Ballads, 2 vols. 
Boston, 1885. 

3. Caxton = Hazlitt, Paris and Vienna. Roxburghe Li- 
brary, London, 1868. 

4. Ch. Astrol. = Brae, The Treatise on the Astrolabe. Lon- 
don, 1870. 

5. Ch. Boeth. = Furnivall, Chaucer’s Boece. Chaucer 
Society, London, 1886. 

6. Ch. Melib. = The Tale of Melibeus, in Morris’s Chaucer, 
1. 139-197. 
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7. Ch. Person= The Persones Tale, Morris, 111. 263-368. 

8. Ch. Poems = Morris, Chaucer’s Poetical Works. 6 vols. 
London, 1888. 

9. Constance'= The Story of Constance. Chaucer Society : 
Originals and Analogues, London, 1872. 

10. Fortescue = The Difference between an Absolute and 
Limited Monarchy. London, 1714. 

11. Gamelyn=Skeat, The Tale of Gamelyn. Oxford, 1884. 

12. Gower = Pauli, The Confessio Amantis. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1857. 

13. Hampole = Perry, English Prose Treatises of Richard 
Rolle de Hampole. EETS., London, 1866. 

14. Havelok'=Skeat, The Lay of Havelok the Dane. EETS., 
London, 1868. 

15. Hoceleve= Furnivall, The Minor Poems. EETS., Lon- 
don, 1892. 

16. Horn = Morris, King Horn, in Specimens of Early 
English, 1. 237-286. 

17. James I= Skeat, The Ningis Quair. Scottish Text 
Socy., Edinburgh, 1884. 

18. Juliana = Cockayne, The Liflade of St. Juliana. EETS., 
London, 1872. 

19. Landry'=Wright, The Book of the Knight of La Tour- 
Landry. EETS., London, 1868. 

20. Langland = Skeat, The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman. 2 vols. Oxford, 1886. 

21. Malory=Wright, The History of King Arthur. 3 vols. 
London, 1866. 

22. Mand. Hall. = Halliwell, The Voiage and Travaile of 
Sir John Maundevile. London, 1869. 

23. Mand.'=Warner, The Buke of John Maundeuill, with 
French original. Roxburghe Club, Westminster, 1889. 

24. Paston = Gairdner, The Paston Letters. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1872. 

25. Pecock = Babington, The Repressor of Over Much Blam- 
ing of the Clergy. Vol. 1. London, 1860, 
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26. Romaunt = Morris, The Romaunt of the Rose, in his 
Chaucer, Vit. 1-234. 

27. Wyelif Pr. = Arnold, Select English Works. Vol. 1. 
Oxford, 1869. 

28. Wyclif'—= Forshall and Madden, The Holy Bible. Vol. 
tv. Oxford, 1850. 

29. York Plays=Smith, York Mystery Plays. Oxford, 
1885. 


(6b) OLD FRENCH: 


1. Constance* = Brock, The Life of Constance, from Trivet’s 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle, Chaucer Society, London, 1872. 

2. Havelok? = Wright, Le Lai d’Havelok le Danois, in 
Gaimar’s Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle. Caxton Society, 
London, 1850. 

3. Landry? = de Montaiglon, Le Livre du Chevalier de la 
Tour Landry. Paris, 1854. 

4. Mand.? = See Mand.' in (a2) MippLe ENGLIsH. 

5. Map = Furnivall, La Queste del Saint Graal. Rox- 


burghe Club, London, 1864. (English in Malory, 11. 51-187.) 
6. Melib.2 = Histoire de Mellibée, in Le Menagier de Paris, 
I. 186-235. Soe. des Biblioph. Frang., Paris, 1846. 
7. Roman = Michel, Le Roman de la Rose. 2 vols. Paris, 
1864. 


(c) ITALIAN: 


Fil. = Il Filostrato, in Opere Volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, 
vol. xu. Firenze, 1831. (English in Chaucer’s Troylus and 
Cryseyde.) 

(dq) MoperNn ENGLISH: 


1. Addison = Green, Essays. London, 1890. 
2. Arnold = Essays in Criticism, 1st and 2nd Series. New 
York, 1888. 
= Poetical Works. London, 1890. 
3. Bacon = Morley, Essays. London, 1883. 
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4. Berners = Lee, Huon of Bordeaux. Vol. 1. EETS., 
London, 1882. 

5. Birrell = Obiter Dicta. 1st and 2nd Series. New York, 
1890. 

6. Blackmore = Lorna Doone. 3 vols. New York, 1891. 

7. Browne = Greenhill, Religio Medici. London, 1889. 

8. Browning, Mrs. = Aurora Leigh. New York, n. d. 

9. Bunyan = The Pilgrim’s Progress. New York, n. d. 

10. Burke = Payne, Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
Oxford, 1888. 

11. Cooper = The Spy. Troy, 1886. 

12. Daniel = Haslewood, A Defence of Ryme. London, 
1815. 

13. De Quincey = Morley, Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater. London, 1886. 

14. Dickens = David C.pperfield and Pickwick Papers. 
Boston, 1887. 

15. Dryden = Arnold, An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Ox- 
ford, 1889. 

= Christie, Select Poems. Oxford, 1883. 

16. George Eliot = Romola. New York, n. d. 

17. Fielding = The History of Tom Jones, 2 vols. New 
York, 1879. 

18. Forster = The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. Vol. 
1. London, 1854. 

19. Franklin= Montgomery, Autobiography. Boston, 1891. 

20. Froude= Cesar. New York, 1887. 

21. Goldsmith = The Vicar of Wakefield. New York, 1882. 

= Dobson, Selected Poems. Oxford, 1887. 

22. Gosson = Arber, The Schoole of Abuse. London, 1868. 

23. Gray = Gosse, Letters. Vol. 1. London, 1884. 

24. Greene = Ward, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Ox- 
ford, 1887. 

25. Hawthorne = The Scarlet Letter. Boston, 1889. 

26. Holmes = The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Bos- 
ton, 1889. 
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27. Hooker = Morley, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Pref. and Bk. 1. London, 1888. 

28. Hughes= Tom Brown’s School Days. New York, 1888. 

29. Irving = Oliver Goldsmith. New York, 1859. 

== Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Phila., 
1873. 
= Conquest of Granada. Chicago, n. d. 

30. Jefferson = Autobiography. New York, 1890. 

31. Johnson = The History of Rasselas. New York, 1882. 

32. Jonson = Morley, Discoveries. London, 1889. 

33. Latimer = Morley, Sermons on the Card. New York, 
1886. 

34. Lewes = Life of Goethe. London, 1864. 

35. Lodge = Morley, Rosalind. New York, 1887. 

36. Lowell = Among my Books. 2 vols. Boston, 1890. 

37. Lyly= Arber, Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit. Lon- 
don, 1868. 

38. Macaulay = Essays. Vol.1. New York, 1885. 

39. Marlowe = Ellis, Plays. London, 1887. 

40. Marprelate = Petheram, Martin Marprelate Tracts 
(Epistle, Epitome, and Hay any work for Cooper). London, 
1842-45. 

41. Milton = Morley, English Prose Writings. London, 
1889. 

= Browne, English Poems. 2 vols. Oxford, 
1887. 

42, Mitchell = Reveries of a Bachelor. New York, 1889. 

43. More= Lumby, History of King Richard III, Cam- 
bridge, 1883. 

44. Murfree= The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
Boston, 1889. 

45. Nashe=Grosart, Martin’s Month’s Minde, in The Com- 
plete Works of Nashe, 1. 141-205. 1883-84. 

46. Palgrave (ed.)= The Golden Treasury. London, 1890. 

47. Parkman = Montcalm and Wolfe. Vol. 1. Boston, 
1884, 
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48. Pepys = Braybrooke, Diary. Vol. 1. London, 1889. 

49, Pope = Ward, Essay on Man and The Dunciad. Lon- 
don, 1889. 

50. Rives = Barbara Dering. Philadelphia, 1892. 

51. Ruskin = The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Chicago, 
1889. 

52. Scott = Ivanhoe. New York, 1883. 

= Montgomery, Marmion. Boston, 1891. 

53. Shakespeare= Rolfe: Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, Troilus and Cressida, King Henry IV, Pts. 1 
and 1. New York, 1890. 

54. Sidney = Morley, A Defence of Poesie. London, 1889. 

55. Spenser = Child, The Faery Queene. Bk. 1. Boston, 
1855. 

56. Stevenson = Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
and Prince Otto. New York, 1887. 

57. Swift Morley, A Tale of a Tub. London, 1889. 

58. Thackeray = Henry Esmond and Vanity Fair. New 
York, 1885. 

59. Walpole = Yonge, Letters. Vol. 1. New York, 1890. 

60. Walton = Morley, Lives of Donne, Hooker, Wotton, and 
Herbert. London, 1888. 

61. Whipple= Recollections of Eminent Men. Boston, 1886. 


I. HistortcaL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABSOLUTE 
PARTICIPLE IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


In giving his results as to the occurrence of the absolute 
participle in Anglo-Saxon Callaway says [1. ¢. p. 51 (3)]: 

“Though seemingly frequent in some of the closer Anglo- 
Saxon translations from the Latin, the absolute participle 
occurs there chiefly in certain favorite phrases. In the freer 
translations the absolute participle is less frequent, is found 
mostly in certain collocations, and, moreover, wavers between 
an absolute and an attributive use. In the more independ- 
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ent literature the absolute participle is practically unknown. 
Hence the absolute construction is not an organic idiom of 
the Anglo-Saxon language.” 

If this is the condition of the construction in Anglo-Saxon, 
what is itin Middle English? A brief examination of the occur- 
* rence of the absolute participle in this latter period will show 
whether or not it has become an organic idiom of the language. 

I divide Middle English into two periods : 

1. 1150-1350 ; 
2. 1350-1500. 


1. 1150-1350. 


The results in this period were so barren that only a small 
portion of the literature was read. This, however, was repre- 
sentative. 


The Ancren Riwle. 


One example of the absolute participle : 
306—“ Pe sorie sunfule thus biset, hwu schal him peonne 
stonden ?” 


St. Juliana. 
One example of the absolute participle : 
54, 4—“ Te edie meiden . . . Com baldeliche ford biuoren 


pene reue . . . hire nebscheft schininde.” The same construction 
occurs in the corresponding MS., Bod]. 34. 


The other texts of this period—Havelok, King Horn, Ham- 
pole, and Gamelyn—do not contain a single example of the 
absolute participle. 


2. 1350-1500. 


Chaucer’s Poems. 


Chaucer shows in his poetry a florescence of the absolute 
participle during the second half of the fourteenth century. 
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But when we consider how much he wrote, what influences 
dominated him, and how comparatively few examples he fur- 
nishes of the construction, it will be seen how foreign the idiom 
was to the Middle English writer. 


(a) Present participles (14): 


m1. 70—“ Smokyng the temple, ... 
This Emelye with herte debonaire 
Hir body wessch.” 
Iv. 120—“Sche, this in blake, likynge to Troylus, 
Over alle thinge he stode for to beholde.” 
Fil. 1. xxx. 1—“ Piacende questa sotto il nero manto 
Oltre ad ogn’ altra a Troilo 
Mirava di lontano.” 
Iv. 130—“ Biwayllynge in his chaumber thus allone, 
A frende of his that called was Pandare, 
Come ones unwar.” 
Fil. u. i. 1—“Standosi in cotal guisa un di soletto 
Nella camera sua Troilo pensoso, 
Vi sopravvenne un troian giovinetto.” 
v. 301—“ Lyggynge in oost R 2 
The Grekes stronge aboute Teepe town, 
Byfel,” ete. 
Fil. tv. i. 1—“ Tenendo i Greci \a cittade stretta 
Con forte assedio ; Ettor 
ee fe’ seletta,” ete. 
Other examples: 11. 237, 300, 302, 311, 11. 69 (2 exs.), 
240, Iv. 296, v. 233 (2 exs.). 


(6) Past participles (15): 


tr. 14—“The cause i-knowe, . . . . s . 
Anon he yaf the syke man his bote.” 
Iv. 305—“ The cause itolde of hire comynge, the olde 
BUM 6 ss . 
Let here-upon his peslamant to holde.” 
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Fil. tv. xiii. 3— “Trattatori : 

I quali, al re Priamo, il suo talento 

Dissero, . 0: a 

. onde un parlamento 

Di cid si tenne.” 

Iv. 337—“ Thise wordes seyde, she 
Fil gruf.” 
Fil. rv. evi. 1—“ E questo detto, ricadde supina.” 
Iv. 347— “She lay as for dede, 
Hire eyen throwen upwarde to hir hed.” 
Fil. tv. exvii. 7—“E Troilo guardando nel suo aspetto, 
E lei chiamando, e non sentendo udirsi, 
E gli occhi suo velati a lei cascante.” 
v. 56—“ Than wene I that I oughte be that whyght ; 
Considered thys,’’ ete. 

Fil. vu. liv. 4— “To 

Avrei ragion se di te mi dolesse ; 

Considerando,” ete. 

Other examples: 11. 364, Iv. 54, 205, 262, 265, 309, 352, 
v. 160, 310 (2 exs.). 
Doubtful examples (9): 1. 9, 75, 78, 86, 365, m1. 124, 136, 

Iv. 54, 209. 


Chaucer’s Boethius. 


Ch. Boeth. 2. 5—‘I sawh .. a woman hyr eyen brennynge 
and cleer seynge” = Lat. Bk. 1. Pr. 1. 4—“ Visa est mulier 
.. . oculis ardentibus, et . . . perspicacibus.” Other examples 
(6): Ch. Boeth. 5. 16 (Lat. Bk. 1. Pr. 3. 1), 6. 1 (Lat. Bk. 1. 
Pr. 3), 9. 14 (Lat. Bk. 1. Pr. 4), 69. 6 (Lat. Bk. m1. Po. 9. 23), 
86. 21 (Lat. Bk. rv. Pr. 1. 35). 

In Chaucer’s Boethius there are eight absolute participles, 
which eight correspond to seven ablatives absolute in the Latin ; 
in 5. 16 the two participles are synonyms. Hence we see that 
every absolute participle in Chaucer’s Boethius is due to an 
original ablative absolute. In the Latin there are altogether 
sixty-six ablatives absolute : seven are rendered as above, and 
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the remainder are otherwise used by him. He almost studi- 
ously avoids the use of the absolute participle. 


Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus. 


Ch. Melib. 184—“ He schulde nought be cleped a gentil 
man, that, . . . alle thinges left, ne doth his diligence to kepe 
his good name” = Melib.? 225—“ Tl ne doit pas estre dit gen- 
tils homs, qui toutes autres choses arriére mises, . . . n’a grant 
diligence de garder sa bonne renommée.” Other example: Ch. 
Melib. 194 (Melib.? 233). 


Chaucer’s Persones Tale. 


No example found. 


Chaucer’s Astrolabe. 


One example occurs: 34. 


Langland’s Vision. 


Three examples are found in the B-text: x1. 280, XVII. 
212, x1x. 162. This last example is doubtless due to the 
ablative absolute in the Vulgate—John, xx. 26. 


The Romaunt of the Rose. 


Only one example: 
Romaunt, 6123— “T wole and charge thee, 
To telle anoon thy wonyng places, 
Heryng ech wight that in this place is,” 
Roman, 11157'—*“ Convient-il, . . . . sans faille, 
Que ci tes mansions nous somes 
Tantost otans trestous nos homes.” 


1? Michel’s numbering with his error of 600 lines corrected. 
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Oians is the same as a preposition here, being equivalent to 
coram. 


Wyclif’s Prose Works. 


In considering the absolute participle in Wyclif a sharp line 
of distinction must be drawn between his original English 
works and his translation of the Vulgate. In the former the 
construction is so rare that not a single example was found in 
Arnold’s first volume’; in the first version of the latter the 
construction is very common. An examination of its occur- 
rence in the Gospels shows how very slavish was this translation. 
Out of the two hundred and seventeen ablatives absolute in 
these Gospels the Anglo-Saxon translator rendered only sixty- 
six into the dative absolute. But Wyclif went further than 
this: in his translation there are one hundred and eighty-eight 
absolute participles (fifty-three of which are certainly datives 
absolute) corresponding to one hundred and eighty-seven abla- 
tives absolute.? It is a noticeable fact that Purvey, in his 
revision of Wyclif’s translation only a few years after, did 
away with almost every absolute participle. Skeat’s* remark 


(p. xi) is eminently just: “‘ Wycliffe’s literal translations are 
somewhat awkward, and are hardly intelligible; whereas 
Purvey’s paraphrases, though less literal, convey just the 
sense required in the English idiom.” One example will 
suffice to show this : 


1 Only one volume of Wyclif was read on account of the extreme scarcity 
of examples. The same was the case with Pecock. 
* Comparative Table of Absolute Participles in Wyclif’s and the Latin Gospels. 


LATIN. WYCLIF. 
CO” Se er ee ee 
Ms 4 ws se ele Co 
Bes 2 «5.4 << + ee ee 
CO ee ee oe a 


sé ~ = % 6 ae 


3Skeat,W.W.: Introd. to Forshall and Madden’s New Testament of Wycliffe 
and Purvey. Oxford, 1879. 
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Mark, 1. 32— 

Vulgate. ‘“ Vespere autem facto, . . . afferebant ad eum 
omnes male habentes.” 

Wyclif. “ Forsothe the euenynge maad, . . . thei broughten 
to him alle hauynge yuel.” 

Purvey. “ But whanne the euentid was come,” ete. 


Gower. 


Thirteen examples of the absolute participle: 1. 27 (2 exs.), 
115, 217; 1. 150, 370; 11. 62, 200, 260, 287, 339, 358, 363. 


Mandeville! 


Mand. Hall. 2—“ It is the Herte and the myddes of all the 
World ; wytnessynge the Philosophere, that seythe thus” = 
Mand, 1,.25—“ Ceo est luy corps et ly mylieux de tote la terre 
de monde, et auxi, come dit le philosophe.” Other examples (5) : 
Mand.' 19.22 ( Mand.’ has finite verb), Mand. Hall. 40 (Mand. 
20.45), Mand.' 45.25 (Mand. Hall. 91—Mand? has preposi- 
tional phrase), Mand. Hall. 234 (Mand has finite verb), 
Mand." 121.6 ( Mand.’ has adverbial predicate). Mand." 45.25 
is really due to direct influence of the Vulgate or Wyclif’s trans- 
lation of the same ; cf. John, xx. 26. The same is the case with 


Langland B, xix. 162 (C. xxii. 167). 


Hoecleve. 


Thirteen examples of the absolute participle: 24, 59, 87, 
110 (2 exs.), 140, 148, 165, 171, 211 (2 exs.), 221, 222. 


The Paston Letters. 
One hundred and eleven examples of the absolute participle. 
1Tt is now held by scholars that Mandeville was not the translator of the 


English work that bears his name; but for convenience’ sake I shall give his 
name to this work. 
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La Tour-Landry. 


Landry' 17—* Ther was moche speche, mani folk susteninge 
to take the elder” = Landry? 26—* Y fut assez parlé de chas- 
cune d’elles, et y eut assés qui soustenoient & prandre l’ainsnée.” 
Other examples (2): Landry! 98 (Landry? 152), 174 (Lan- 
dry * 250). 

The Story of Constance. 


Constance’ 246—“All thing lefte, he shall putte hymselfe 
before the kyng of England ” = Constance? 47—“ Totes autres 
choses lessetz, se meit de-u-aunt le Roi dengleterre.” Another 
example: Constance! 242 (Constance* doubtful). 


York Mystery Plays. 


No example of the absolute participle. 


James I. 


Two examples of the absolute participle: st. 64.6, 104.1. 


Pecock. 


Seven examples of the absolute participle in the first volume : 
49 (2 exs.), 80, 204 (2 exs.), 242 (2 exs.). 


Malory. 


Twenty-four examples of the absolute participle: 1. 119, 
168, 178, 185, 186, 187, 274; 11. 63, 83 (2 exs.), 192, 230, 
232 (2 exs.), 276, 346; m1. 29, 128 (Map 153), 143, 248 
(2 exs.), 257 (2 exs.), 302. 


Fortescue. 
Two examples of the absolute participle: 108, 136. 
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Paris and Vienna. 


Fifteen examples of the absolute participle : 10, 20, 25, 37, 
39, 40, 46, 48, 66, 67, 72, 74 (2 exs.), 75, 81. 


Ballads. 


Eleven examples of the absolute participle: 1. 65, 86, 91 
(2 exs.), 181; 1. 68 (2 exs.), 104, 223, 301, 385. Three of 
these—86, 91 (2)—occur in a ballad of which the date is 1596. 


Having gone through the Middle English texts that were 
read and having noted the occurrence of the absolute participle 
in them, it is time to seek for the origin and the cause of the 
development of this construction in Middle English. Before 
entering upon this discussion, however, it may be best to notice 
the remarks of Einenkel' on the origin of the construction. 
He says (p. 69): 

“Das AE .... eine Nachbildung des lateinischen Ablativus 
absolutus besass und zwar in seinem absoluten Dativ. Es wiire 
nun von vornherein das Natiirlichste gewesen, wenn die Ent- 
wickelung der betreffenden ME Formeln von der Basis dieser 
einheimischen absoluten Construction ausgegangen wiire. Ab- 
gesehen jedoch davon, dass die mit Hiilfe von Participien 
gebildeten Formeln nur einen kleinen Teil der hier in Frage 
kommenden Formelarten darstellen, so spricht zuniichst gegen 
eine Weiterbildung dieses AE absoluten Dativs der Umstand, 
dass im ME, wo fast unter allen Umstinden der Dativ mit 
Hilfe der Priaposition to aufyelist werden kann, die absolute 
Construction wol durch after, with, nie aber mit Hilfe der 
Priposition fo umschrieben wird. Ferner war der AE abso- 
lute Dativ eine fast ausschliesslich gelehrte Redeform und auch 
als solche durehaus nicht in so hiiufigem Gebrauche, dass sie eine 
langere Lebensdauer hitte haben oder einen tieferen Einfluss auf 
die Weiterentwickelung der Sprache hiitte ausiiben kénnen. 


1 Kinenkel, E.: Streifziige durch die mitteleng. Syntax. Miinster, 1887. 
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“Wir sehen also, trotz des gewiss starken und nachhaltigen 
Einflusses des lateinischen Ablativus absolutus, der einer der- 
artigen Aenderung zweifellos hinderlich sein musste, ist der 
AE absolute Dativ dennoch zu Gunsten des A franz. absoluten 
Accusatives aufgegeben worden.” 

The criticism to be made on Einenkel’s statements is that 
the same rule is applied to the whole of Middle English. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to divide the period (as I have 
done in discussing the separate texts) into two parts, in each 
of which we see different influences at work on the develop- 
ment of the absolute construction. The first extends to about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. In this period, as is 
seen by the infrequency of occurrence, the construction is prac- 
tically non-existent, especially in the poetry ; and where it does 
occur in the prose, it is so sporadic that we must, I think, trace 
this occurrence not to any influence of Old French, but rather 
to a survival of the Anglo-Saxon construction. If this is not 
allowed, then we must trace the construction to a slight Latin 
influence that was present in English at the time by reason 
of the cultivation of Latin literature. The occurrence of the 
construction is so infrequent that it is almost impossible to 
find the cause of its origin. French had not yet exerted any 
appreciable influence in this direction ; for, as Lounsbury ' says 
(p. 42), “we have .... the singular spectacle of two tongues 
flourishing side by side in the same country, and yet for cen- 
turies so utterly distinct and independent, that neither can be 
said to have exerted much direct appreciable influence upon 
the other, though in each case the indirect influence was great.” 
It is, therefore, safe to conclude that in our first period of Middle 
English we have an absolute participial construction that is most 
likely a survival of the Anglo-Saxon dative absolute.’ 


1 Lounsbury, T. R.: History of the English Language. New York, 1879. 

* Callaway has clearly and conclusively shown that the Anglo-Saxon con- 
struction was borrowed from the Latin; hence it seems strange to see this 
statement in Kellner’s recent work (Hist. Outlines of Eng. Syntax, London, 
1892, p. 34): “It is doubtful whether the Absolute Participle in Old Eng- 
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But when English gained the victory over French not only 
as the language of the people but also as the language of litera- 
ture, a change was effected in the use and occurrence of the 
absolute construction. The influence of French ' became per- 
ceptible, and the construction became more frequent during 
the second half of the fourteenth century and the whole of 
the fifteenth century. Its sphere of usefulness was thus 
expanded. But as in Anglo-Saxon the construction is a 
stranger, and as yet it has not become an organic idiom of 
the language. And in the whole range of Middle English 
literature there are only two monuments in which it may 
be said to occur somewhat commonly : Chaucer’s poems and 
the Paston Letters. It now remains for me to show that in 
these the frequency of occurrence of the absolute participle 
was largely, if not entirely, due to immediate or special 
foreign influences. 

I shall first consider the poems of Chaucer. In all his genuine 
poems there are twenty-nine clear examples of the absolute par- 
ticiple, and all these examples can be accounted for as being 
due to French or Italian influence. Thirteen of these are found 
in Troylus and Cryseyde, the poem possibly most strongly under 
Italian influence : six of these are direct or almost direct trans- 
lations of the corresponding absolute constructions in the Italian, 
and of the remaining seven four are indirect translations of a 
favorite Italian expression—“ considerando,.” It is natural to 
suppose that the three other examples in the poem are due to 
Italian influence, as the absolute construction abounds in J/ 
Filostrato. The Canterbury Tales, more than twice the length 
of Troylus and Cryseyde, contain only nine examples, and these 


lish and in the other Teutonic dialects is akin to similar constructions in 
Latin and Greek and thus of Aryan origin, or whether it is only borrowed 
from Latin.” A study of the construction in English since 1150 leads to 
the belief that it is really a borrowing, directly or indirectly, from Latin 
during the whole of its history. 
' French influence will be more fully treated in the next section, 
2 
yr) 
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are most likely due to French or Italian influence. This leaves 
seven examples in the other poems, and these examples are so 
isolated as to be scarcely felt. 

I next take up the three volumes of the Paston Letters. In 
these there are one hundred and eleven examples of the abso- 
lute participle. Sixty-four of these are found in the letters 
proper where the nearest approach to vernacular English is 
to be seen. The remaining forty-seven are found in various 
documents, such as petitions, Sir John Fastolf’s will, the 
account of the Battle of St. Albans, ete., in which the style is 
involved and the influence of Latin seems prominent. Among 
the letters are several from a Friar Brackley to various per- 
sons which show strong traces both of Latin and of French 
influence. I therefore conclude that nearly one-half of the 
examples are due to an almost direct influence either of Latin 
or of French. 


Notes.—Several points may be treated of here that cannot properly come 
under the regular heads of the work: (1) Callaway (1. c. p. 21) mentions 
that “ occasionally the A. 8. absolute clause is incorrectly joined to the chief 
sentence by a conjunction.” This practice is very common in Middle Eng- 
lish, and the absolute clause is thereby obscured. Four examples of this use 
occur in Malory alone, and the practice continues down into very recent Eng- 
lish ; as, for example, Lowell’s Latest Literary Essays, p. 86. (2) In some 
of the examples cited where the subject of the absolute clause and that of 
the main clause are in apposition, as in Landry' 98, there is doubt as to 
whether the subordinate clause is really absolute. Possibly many such 
examples may be like this from Wyclif: John, xrx. 283—“ Jhesu witinge . . . 
that the scripture schulde be fillid, he seith,” ete. = Vulgate—* Sciens Jesus 
. . . ut consummaretur Scriptura, dixit,” ete. In the poetry (as in Ch. 
Poems 111. 124), the superfluous substantive may be almost always looked on 
as introduced for the sake of the metre. (3) In such a sentence as “ They 
went away, the one here, the other there,” the italicized phrases are to be 
looked on rather as appositive than absolute. This is borne out by the 
Old French construction: “Se misent en la forest, li uns cha, et li autres 
la” —Map 22. Here the nominative of the article is used, while the abso- 
lute case in Old French is the accusative. A Modern English example 
shows this apposition clearly: “ We have two accusatives of slightly different 
functions: the one indicating the object, . . . the other indicating the result”— 
Strong, Logeman, and Wheeler: The Hist. of Lang., p. 281. 
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II.: THe INFLUENCE OF OLD FRENCH AND ITALIAN ON 
THE MIppLE ENGLISH ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLE. 





Before discussing in general the question of the influence of 
Old French and Italian, let us examine the texts compared and 
see how Middle English renders the Old French and Italian 







Fi absolute participles. 
ba 1. Op FrENcH. 

b (a) Le Lai @ Havelok le Danois. 

4 The English author of The Lay of Havelok translated only a 
sf few passages with an approach to literalness, and in these only 
% one absolute participle (which is really a preposition) occurs : 


Havelok? |, 218—“ Primerement li fet jurer, 
Veiant sa gent, et affier.”’ 


Cs ea Lo er 


SONNE oe aan ee eee 
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The English paraphrases this passage, and the absolute clause 
is not rendered. 


(6) Histoire de Mellibée. 


Melib.? 191—“ Nous demandons délibération, laquelle eue, 
nous te conseillerons . . . chose qui sera a ton proufit”? = Ch, 
Melib. 145—“ We axe deliberacioun ; and we schul thanne 
.. . conseile the thing that schal be profytable.” 

Melib? 192—“Ce dit, il s’assist comme tout honteulx ” = 
Ch. Melib. 146—“Al1 schamefast, he sette him down agayn.” 

Melib? 203—* Tu dois tousjours eslire ce qui est ton prouffit, 
toutes autres choses reffusées et rabatues” = Ch. Melib. 158— 
“Thou schalt chese the beste, and weyve alle other thinges.” 

Melib? 211—“Ta personne destruite, tu scez bien que tes 
richesses se diviseront en diverses parties” = Ch. Melib. 168— 
“ Ye knowe also, that youre richesses mooten in divers parties 
be departed.” 

Melib2 232—*“ Lors les amis Mellibée, toutes choses con- 
sidérées et icelles dessusdictes mesmes delibérées et examinées, 
donnérent conseil de paix faire” = Ch, Melib. 192—“Whan 
Melibeus frendes hadde take here avys and deliberacioun of the 
forsayde matier, and hadden examyned it, . . . they yafe him 
counsail to have pees.” 

In Ch. Melib. there are only two absolute participles, both 
due to two inthe French. In Mel/ib.’ there are eight absolute 
participles besides the two just mentioned : two of these have 


really no equivalent, and the remaining six are rendered by 


finite verbs. 
(c) Le Roman de la Rose. 


Roman 1689—* Li diex d’Amors qui, (are tendu, 
Avoit toute jor atendu 
A moi porsivre et espier.” 
Romaunt 1715—* The god of love, with bowe bent, 
That alle day sette hadde his talent 
To pursuen and to spien me.” 
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Roman 1892—“ Lors est tout maintenant venus 
Li diex d’Amors /es saus menus.” 
Romaunt 1928—“ The God of Love delyverly 
Come /epande to me hastily.” 

In the Romaunt there is only one absolute participle—a 
translation simply of the French absolute participle. In the 
Roman there are only two other examples, both of which are 
rendered otherwise in the Romaunt. 


(d) Mandeville. 


Mand.’ 79.28—“ Bons dyamantz, gi semblent de colour 
trouble, cristal ianuastre trehant a doile”’ = Mand. Hall, 157 
—“Gode Dyamandes, that ben of trouble Colour. Zalow 
Cristalle drawethe Colour lyke Oylle.” 

Mand.’ 143.19 —“ Vait toutdis goule baie” = Mand.’ 143.1 
—“It... gase all way with pe mouth open.” 

In Mand.' and Mand. Hall. there are six examples of the 
absolute participle, two of which are translations of the French 


absolute construction (in one case a preposition is the predi- 
cate), and four of which are rendered from a finite verb or a 
prepositional clause. Besides the absolute participle in O. F. 
just mentioned, there are two others in Mand.’: one is rendered 
in Mand. Hall. by a finite verb, and the other by a prepositional 
phrase. 


(e) La Tour-Landry. 


Landry? 6—“Ce fait, on se puet bien endormir” [so 129 
(not in Eng.) ] = Landry’ 5—“ Whanne this is done, thanne ye 
may slepe the beter.” 

Landry? 123—*“Si vint courant [espée nue” = Landry 783— 
“ He droughe his suerde.” 

The Eng. translation is not always literal, and very often, 
as in this case, it merely paraphrases the original text. 

Landry? 134—* Son yre passée, elle luy puet bien monstrer 
quwil avoit tort” Landry' 85—“ Whanne hys yre is passed, 
she may welle shew unto hym that he had wronge.” 
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Landry? 205—“ Celle . . . saillist au dehors, les bras ten- 
duz” = Landry' 141—“She comithe forthe with gret ioye and LI 
enbraced hym betwene her armes.” : 

Landry* 286—* Iz saillirent encontre, lui faisant grant 
ioye”” = Landry’ 201—“ They went and met him with gret 
toye.” 

In Landry" there are three absolute participles: two are , 
renderings for a finite verb in the French, and one is rendered , 
from an adjectival phrase in the French. Landry? contains ; 
six absolute participles: two of these are rendered in English a 
by a finite verb, two by a prepositional phrase, and two are 
not rendered at all. 


(f) Constance. 


Constance * 37—“ Veuz lez lettres, ia le Roy les lettres riens 
ne conysoit qil vist de son seal assellez ”— Constance ' 243— 
“Whan these letteres were seen, than the kyng merueled.” 

In Constance’ are three absolute participles (one doubtful) : 
one corresponds to an absolute participle in Constance*, a 
second is rendered from a finite verb in the French, and a 
third is the translation of a prepositional phrase (?). In Con- 
stance® there is another absolute participle which is rendered 
by a finite verb in Constance’. 





(g) La Queste del Saint Graal. 


In comparing this prose romance of Walter Map’ with the 
corresponding English of Malory, this must be remembered : 
the Eng. adaptation (it can hardly be called a translation) is 
an abridged paraphrase, in which Malory very rarely expands 
Map, but very often abridges the story. For the strict pur- 
poses of comparison, such a text as this is not good ; but it is 
valuable in showing what seemingly little influence it had on 
Malory as regards the absolute construction. 











1T follow Mr. Furnivall in assigning this romance to Map, though I 
believe the consensus of opinion now is against Map’s authorship. 
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Map 77—“ Si se fiert entr’ aus, /e glaiue alongiet” = Malory 
93—“ Then he dressed him toward the twenty men, with his 
spear in the rest.” So Map 79 (Malory 94—“set his speare”’), 
Map 117 (Malory 108—* they put before them their speares’’). 

Map 205—“Si lor courent sus, /es espees traites”” = Malory 
159—“ They .. . . with their swords slew them downe right.” 

In Malory there are two absolute participles, one of which 
corresponds to an absolute participle in Map and the other 
has no French equivalent. In Map, besides the one already 
mentioned, there are seventeen absolute participles: two are 
rendered in English by a finite verb, two by a prepositional 
phrase, one by an object of the verb, and twelve have no cor- 
respondences at all in Malory. 


If we can judge from the foregoing statistics, the influence 
of Old French on the Middle English absolute participle was 
not great. As we have seen, there seems to have been no 
appreciable influence before the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Besides the regular form of the absolute participle the 
prepositions that were originally participles, such as except, save, 
notwithstanding, are very rarely found before 1350. After that 
time they occur in large numbers, not only in translations but 
also in the native literature. That the Old French construction 
did not exercise any very great influence on the Middle English 
absolute participle, beyond keeping the form alive in the lan- 
guage and increasing its occurrence, is true for two reasons : 

1, The small number of absolute participles that occur in 
Middle English after 1350. It is true that in all the Old 
French texts read the absolute participle is strikingly infre- 
quent, but even the English does not equal the French as 
regards occurrence (Mandeyville’s work is an exception). Com- 
pare, for example, the works of Map and Malory. 

2. The Old French absolute case is the accusative, and yet 
during the Middle English period the absolute case changes its 
form from dative to nominative. There seems, therefore, no 
influence of Old French here. 
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Striking and important as was the influence of Old French 
on the phonology, inflections and vocabulary of Middle Eng- 
lish, we can see how small it was in this particular feature of 
the syntax. It increased the occurrence of the absolute parti- 
ciple and enlarged its scope and meaning, but it failed to hold 
the form to an oblique case like itself. Probably Nehry’s' 
observation (p. 55) on the occurrence of the absolute participle 
in Old French will explain, in part at least, this lack of a 
strong influence of that language on the Middle English abso- 
lute construction : 

“Im Afz. zeigt sich diese Art des absoluten Accus. am 
hiufigsten in gewissen Formeln des Kanzleistils, wo ebenfalls 
lateinisch-gelehrter Einfluss sich unstreitig geltend machte, 
oder in Uebersetzungen lateinischer Originale. Die volkstiim- 
lichen Dichtungen scheinen derselben fast ganz zu entbehren ; 
ebenso geben die hauptsiichlichsten geschichtlichen Prosawerke 
des Afz. nur geringe Ausbeute an hierhergehérigen Citaten.” 

There is, however, a special kind of Old French influence 
that deserves consideration. This is the transference into 
Middle English of French prepositions that were originally 
absolute participles. Through analogy to these forms Modern 
English has employed a number of present and a few past 
participles in almost the same manner. The following is an 
incomplete list of these words, some of which must be classed 
as adverbs and conjunctions: According to, admitting, allow- 
ing, assuming, barring, bating, calling, coming to, conceding, 
concerning, considering, counting, during, excepting, forgetting, 
granting, including, judging, laying aside, leaving aside, letting 
alone, making, making allowance, meaning, notwithstanding, 
omitting, owing to, passing, pending, providing, putting, reck- 
oning, regarding, respecting, reversing, saving, seeing that, 
setting apart (aside), speaking, supposing, taking, talking (fol- 
lowed by of, about), touching, using, waiving ; admitted, ago, 


'Nehry, H.: Ueber den Gebrauch des absolut. Casus obliquus des altfranz. 
Substantivs. Berliner Diss. Berlin, 1882. 
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considered, except, given, out take (out taken or outaken— 
Mid. Eng.), past, provided, save, set apart (aside). 

The origin of these prepositions is thus explained by Cheval- 
let’ (p. 365): “Ces mots ne sont, & proprement parler, que 
des participes présents. Les cas ot ils sont considérés comme 
prépositions sont dus a un usage particulier de notre ancienne 
langue. Nos péres plagaient souvent le participe avant le sub- 
stantif auquel il se rapporte, dans certaines tournures équiva- 
lentes & l’ablatif absolu des Latins.” 


2. ITALIAN.” 


il. 1. vii. 6—“Ognor la stringean pid di giorno in giorno, 
Concordi tutti in un pari volere.” 
Ch, tv. 110— “The cité longe 
Assegheden, nygh ten yer er they stente, 
And in dyverise wise and oon intente.” 
Fil. 1. xviii. i—“ Perch venuto il vago tempo il quale 
Riveste i prati d’erbette e di fiori, 
Li troian padri al Palladio fatale 
Fer preparar li consueti onori.” 
Ch. tv. 114—“And so byfel, whan comen was the tyme 
Of Aperil, whan clothed is the mede 


The folke of Troye hire observaunces olde, 
Palladyones feste for to holde.” 
Fil. 1. xxxiii. 1—“ E partitosi ognun, tutto soletto 
In camera n’andd.” 
Ch. 1v. 122—“And when that he in chaumber was allon, 
Hedown .. . . ._ him sette.” 


1Chevallet, A. de: Origine et Formation de la Langue Francaise. 3rd ed. 
Tome ut. Paris, 1858. 

*In comparing Chaucer and his original I was very much indebted to 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s admirable comparison of Zroylus and Cryseyde and Il 
Filostrato, published by the Chaucer Society. 








a 
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Petrarch, 88th sonnet, |. 13— “To 
. . tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno.” 
Ch. tv. 124— “ What is this wonder maladye ? 
For hete of cold, for cold of hete I dye.” 
Fil. 11. xiii. 3—“ Cost facendo passano i martirj.” 
Ch. Iv. 136—“ So may thi woful tyme seme lesse.” 
Fil. 11. xlix. 8— “ Ed ho doglioso 
Il cuore ancor della sua morte ria, 
Ed avrd sempre mentre saro in vita, 
Tornandomi a memoria sua partita.” 
Ch. tv. 170— * Allas, I woful wreche ! 
Might he yit lyve, of me is nought to reche.” 
Fil. 11. xviii. 1—“ Partito Pandar, se ne gi soletta 
Nella camera sua Griseida bella.” 
Ch. Iv. 177—“ With this he toke his leve, and home he wente ; 


Crissyde aros, , , 
streght into hire leet comin: anon.’ 
Fil, 1m. xl. 1—“ Rassi curati insieme i due amanti, 
Insieme incominciaro a ragionare” 
Ch, tv. 282—* Thise ilke two, ‘ 
Whan that hire hertes nd eoanel were, 
Tho gonne they to speken.” 
Fil, tv. xxxviii. 3—“ O vecchio malvissuto, 
Qual fantasia ti mosse 
A gire a’Greci essendo tu Treiane | a” 
Ch, Iv. 313—*“ Calkas . . . allas! what aylede the 
To ben a , Gruke, syn thow ert born Trojan?” 
Fil. tv. civ. 4—“ Ma ’1 suo m’é digran lunga maggiore, 
Udendo che per me la morte brama.” 
Ch. 1v. 336—“ But yet to me his sorwe is muchel more, 


Allas, for me hath he swich hevynesse.” 
Fil. tv. exx. 1—“ E fatto questo, con animo forte 
La propria spada del fodero trasse.” 
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Ch. Iv. 348—“ And efter this, with sterne and cruel herte, 
His swerde anon out of his shethe he twyghte.” 
Fil. rv. elxvii. 7—“ Ciaseun, [un Ualtro s raccomandando, 
E cosi dipartirsi lagrimando.” 
Ch. 1v. 369—“ And to hire grace he gan hym recomaunde.” 
Fil. v. xlviii. 7—“ Ver le lor case si son ritornati ; 
Troilo dicendo pel cammino.”’ 
Ch. v. 21—*“ And on hire weye they spedden hem to wende ; 
Quod Troilus,’ ete. 
Sim. Fil. v. 1. 7 (Chaucer turns it by a finite verb—“ he seide”’). 
Fil. v1. xxiii. 3—“ E questo detto diventd vermiglio 
Come fuoco nel viso, e la favella 
Tremante alquanto.” 
Ch, v. 39—“ And with that worde he gan to wexen rede, 
And in his speche a litel while he quooke.” 
Fil. vu. xi. 7—“ Infine essendo il ciel tutto stellato, 
Con Pandar dentro se n’ é ritornato.” 
Ch. v. 49—* And fer withinne the nyght, ‘ 
This Troilus gan homewarde for to ride.” 
Fil. vit. xiv. 7—“ Fatto gid notte dentro si tornavo.” 
Ch. v. 50—* For which at nyght 
He wente hym home.” 
Fil. vu. Ixxvii. 2—“ Di giorno in giorno il suo dolor crescea 
Maneando la speranza.” 
Ch, v. 59—* Encressen gan the wo fro day to nyght 
Of Troilus 


And lessen gan his hope.” 

































In those parts of the poem translated by Chaucer there 
occur eight examples of the absolute construction that have 
no equivalents, direct or indirect, in Chaucer. 

We can draw two conclusions from Chaucer’s translation ‘of 
Il Filostrato as far as the absolute construction is concerned : 

1. The statistics show that Chaucer was under the domi- 
nation of the Italian absolute construction in his translation, 
and to this fact is due the comparatively large number of 
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examples in this poem. Tioylus and Cryseyde contains nearly 
fifty per cent. of all the absolute participles in Chaucer’s poems, 

2. It is highly probable that the influence of this Italian 
construction caused Chaucer to use the absolute participle 
oftener in his other poems. 

The question now arises : Did this Italian absolute construc- 
tion exercise any influence on the Middle English absolute 
participle outside of Chaucer? There is no reason for believ- 
ing that it did, either in changing the case of the absolute 
participle or in increasing the occurrence of the construction. 
Long before Chaucer the heterogeneousness of the language 
had caused the absolute case to begin to change its form, and 
if the construction increased in occurrence after Chaucer, this 
must rather be attributed to the influence of French or Latin. 
To show how superficially Italian literature touched even 
Chaucer in a linguistic way, only the fact needs to be cited, 
that, as regards vocabulary, Chaucer drew only one word 
directly from Italian. And, as Prof. Skeat' says (p. 296), 
“after Chaucer’s death, the temporary contact with Italian 
literature was broken.” As regards the absolute construction 
Italian and English are two streams that flow along side by 
side without mingling. Italian, as being closer to the Latin, 
shows early the idiom in large numbers, but such is not at 
once the case with English. Both, however, are alike in 
showing a shifting of the form of the absolute case from 
accusative to nominative. 


III. Historica DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABSOLUTE 
PARTICIPLE IN MopERN ENGLISH. 


I begin my discussion of the absolute participle in Modern 
English with the opening of the sixteenth century, and here 
the remarks of Earle? on English prose in general at this 


1Skeat, W. W.: Principles of English Etymology. 2nd Series. Oxford, 
1891. 
* Earle, J.: English Prose. New York, 1891. 
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period of the language are especially appropriate. He says 
(pp. 424-25) : 

“The Third great era of our Prose receives its character 
from that wide diffusion of classical taste through the chan- 
nels of education, which was the natural consequence of the 
Revival of Ancient Learning in the Fifteenth century. . . . 
It did not take many generations to develop a scholastic Eng- 
lish prose which stood apart from the type of the Fifteenth 
century, even while it was built upon it. A learned style 
within the native language was the new thing that now 
appeared. In the former era, the learned style was either 
Latin or French, while English prose was homely and much 
on a level. This does not mean that there were no shades of 
gradation—there certainly are such, for instance in the Paston 
Letters—but that they did not form distinct orders of style— 
such distinction could only be attained at that time by writing 
in one of the two scholastic languages. But now within 
the vernacular itself began to appear a classical, learned, 
scholastic style; and the full significance of this new inci- 
dent will not develop itself until we come to the Seventeenth 
century.” 

It is interesting to note how exactly the history of the de- 
velopment of the absolute participle, a classical importation, 
confirms this general observation in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In treating of the development of the absolute participle, 
Modern English must be divided into two periods : 

1. 1500 to 1660 ; 
2. 1660 to the present time. 


1. 1500-1660. 
More. 


Fifty-eight examples of the absolute participle. 








Berners. 


Though a translation from the French, the first volume of 
this work contains only ten examples of the absolute participle. 


Latimer. 
Owing to the homely character of his style, only thirteen 
examples are found in Latimer. 
Gosson. 


His small treatise contains fourteen examples. 


Tyly. 
The absolute participle is very common here, about sixty 
examples being found. 


Sidney. 


Twenty-three examples of the absolute participle. 


Lodge. 
Fifty-eight examples of the absolute participle. 


Nashe. 


Eleven examples in his short pamphlet. 


Hooker. 


Earle (I. c. p. 425) speaks of “the diction of Hooker, the 
author most possessed of Latinity ;” and this fact is seen in 
Hooker’s extreme use of the absolute participle. In one hun- 
dred and twenty-one pages are found one hundred and seven 
examples. 
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Marprelate. 

In the colloquial and vigorous language of these tracts the 
absolute participle is not common, twenty-seven examples 
being found. 







Greene. 







In the play read there occurs no example of the absolute 
participle. 






Marlowe. 






Twenty-three examples of the absolute participle. 


















+ Spenser. 
E Only eighteen examples in Book 1.' 





Shakespeare. 


Fifty-two examples occur in the six plays read, though 
twenty of these are found in one play: Aing Henry IV, Pt. 11. 


- 







Daniel. 


Nine examples in his short treatise. 






Jonson. 






As his Discoveries are written “in a free and easy conversa- 
tional style ” (Minto), they contain only seven examples. 







Bacon. 









Only eighteen examples of the absolute participle; for Bacon 
“is neither markedly Latinised nor markedly familiar.” 






1In the case of several works in Mod. Eng. want of time prevented a 
reading of the entire work. However, the portion read was looked on as a 
sufficient index of the work. 
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Browne. 


Thirty-five examples of the absolute participle. 


Milton. 


Milton was peculiarly under the domination of the classi- 
cal spirit, both in his prose and poetry, His prose contains 
seventy-four examples, while in his poems are found no less 
than one hundred and five examples. Many of the latter are 
in direct imitation of the Latin construction. 


Walton, 
One hundred and eight examples of the absolute participle. 


The peculiar conditions under which the absolute participle 
occurs in the above-named works of the sixteenth and first 
half of the seventeenth century—viz. occurring but rarely in 
certain works, and in others in large numbers—show that the 
form had not become thoroughly naturalized. It limited itself 
to certain favorite authors where the classical element largely 
predominated, and was used but sparingly by authors whose 
style was essentially English. 


2. 1660 to the Present Time. 


Instead of considering separately the authors read, I group 
them under the following heads : 


(a) Fiction. 

(6) Essays and criticism. 
(ec) History. 

(2) Biography. 

(e) Autobiography. 

(f) Letters. 

(7) Poetry. 
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(a) Fiction. 


This department of literature is the special province of the 
absolute participle. Nineteen writers were read. In Bunyan 
occur forty-nine examples, but this comparatively large num- 
ber is not surprising when we read the remarks of Minto! (p. 
304) : 

“The language is homely, indeed, but it is not the every- 
day speech of hinds and tinkers; it is the language of the 
Church, of the Bible, of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and what- 
ever other literature Bunyan was in the habit of perusing. 
As for the ‘old unpolluted English language,’ it needs no 
microscopical eye to detect in the Pilgrim’s Progress a con- 
siderable sprinkling of vulgar provincialisms, and even of 
such Latin idioms as are to be found in his favourite old 
martyrologist Foxe.” 

In Swift occur fifty-seven examples of the absolute parti- 
ciple; in Fielding, one hundred and seventy-three ; in Johnson, 
only three ; in Goldsmith, forty-seven ; in Scott, eighty-eight ; 
in Irving, one hundred and thirty-one ; in Cooper, eighty ; in 
Dickens (two works), three hundred and forty-one ; in Thack- 
eray (two works), four hundred and three; in George Eliot, 
ninety-one ; in Hawthorne, forty-three ; in Hughes, one hun- 
dred and forty-eight ; in Holmes, sixty-seven; in Mitchell, 
twenty-seven ; in Blackmore, one hundred and seventy-two ; 
in Miss Murfree, one hundred and twenty-four ; in Stevenson 
(two works), fifty-nine ; in Miss Rives, seventy-seven. 

Of all the above writers Johnson is the only exception to 
the frequency of the absolute participle. A casual reading has 
shown that the case is the same in his Lives of the Poets. What, 
then, explains this infrequency? Possibly Arnold’s? remark 
does (p. xix): “Johnson himself wrote a prose decidedly 
modern. The reproach conveyed in the phrase ‘ Johnsonian 


1 Minto, W.: Manual of Eng. Prose Literuture. Boston, 1889. 
*Arnold, M.: Pref. to Johnson’s Siz Chief Lives. London, 1886, 


3 
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English’ must not mislead us. It is aimed at his words, not 
at his structure. In Johnson’s prose the words are often 
pompous and long, but the structure is always plain and 
modern.” Still, other modern writers of fiction and biography 
use the absolute participle so freely that it is almost impossible 
to account for Johnson’s failure to employ it. The same state 
of things is seen later in Macaulay. 


(6) Essays and criticism. 


In Dryden are found forty-six examples of the absolute 
participle; in Addison, forty-six; in Burke, fourteen; in 
Macaulay, only ten (though the essays read were almost en- 
tirely narrative); in Arnold, fourteen; in Lowell, sixty-five ; 
in Whipple, twenty-six ; in Ruskin, one hundred and forty 
(the descriptive character of the work may be the cause of this 
frequency) ; in Birrell, thirty-two. The narrative element is 
largely lacking in Arnold, and in Burke there is really no 
occasion to use the absolute construction. 


(ce) History. 


Naturally in historical composition the absolute participle 
is comparatively frequent. In Irving occur ninety-nine ex- 
amples, and in Parkman, sixty-three. 


(d) Biography. 
In Irving are found thirty-four examples ; in Lewes, ninety- 
eight ; in Forster, seventy-two; in Froude, one hundred and 
five. 


(e) Autobiography. 


In this department the absolute participle is even more 
common than in the preceding. Pepys shows one hundred 
and eighty-eight examples; Franklin, one hundred and eighty- 
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three ; De Quincey, twenty-four ; Jefferson, one hundred and 
fifteen. 






(f) Letters. 


In the colloquial style of this department the absolute par- 
ticiple is not very common. In Walpole occur twenty-six 
examples, and in Gray, forty-six. 











(g) Poetry. 


Poetry shows a marked increase in occurrence over the 
first period (1500-1660). Dryden contains forty examples ; 
Pope, thirty-three ; Goldsmith, fifteen ; Scott, thirty-two; Mrs, 
Browning, one hundred and five; Arnold, forty-six. Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, which contains poems of both periods, 
shows twenty examples. This indicates that the absolute par- 
ticiple is not at home in lyric poetry. 









The above statistics raise the question, Why does the alsso- 
lute participle appear so uniformly common (with varying 
degrees) in nearly every text of the second period? The 
answer is, that the Restoration naturalized it ; for, as Matthew 
Arnold says (Il. ¢c. p. xix), “the Restoration marks the real 
moment of birth of our modern English prose.” And he 
says further on the same point : 

“ Men of lucid and direct mental habit there were, such as 
Chillingworth, in whom before the Restoration the desire and 
the commencement of a modern prose show themselves. There 
were men like Barrow, weighty and powerful, whose mental 
habit the old prose suited, who continued its forms and locu- 
tions after the Restoration. But the hour was come for the 
new prose, and it grew and prevailed. .. . The style is ours 
by its organism, if not by its phrasing. It is by its organism— 
an organism opposed to length and involvement, and enabling 
us to be clear, plain, and short,—that English style after the 
Restoration breaks with the style of the times preceding it, 
finds the true law of prose, and becomes modern ; becomes, in 
spite of superficial differences, the style of our own day.” 
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Having traced the development of the absolute participle in 
Modern English by means of its occurrence in the works of 
the most important writers, it is now in place to explain 
the cause of its frequency in this period. It has been seen 
that the absolute construction gradually increased in occurrence 
in certain works of the fifteenth century. Almost with the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the construction began to 
take on a new life, so to speak, and the reason of this is not 
hard to find. The increase in occurrence of the absolute par- 
ticiple and its general adoption are really due to that move- 
ment which so powerfully affected English at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, viz., the Revival of Learning. 


In considering as a whole the development of the absolute 
participle in Middle and Modern English, we notice three dis- 
tinct and important influences on this construction : 

(1) The influence of Old French that came in fully during 
the second half of the fourteenth century and that enriched the 
language with many prepositions and quasi-prepositions. 


(2) Classical influence that came in about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century and that increased largely the occurrence 
of the construction. 

(3) The influence of the Restoration in finally fixing and 
naturalizing the construction, in narrowing its domain princi- 
pally to narration and description, and in giving it to poetry. 


TABLE OF MODERN ENGLISH ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLES. 
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then, is the case of the absolute participle in Middle and Mod- 
ern English? Obviously, according to history and analogy, 
it should be oblique in form and signification. But in later 
Middle English and in Modern English the form at least is 
nominative. The question, therefore, arises, Has there been a 
change of signification as well as a change of form? Before 
attempting to answer this, let us try to find out when this 
change of form took place. 

In entering upon such an investigation as this we are con- 
fronted with two difficulties. In the first place, it is impossible 
to arrive at absolute certainty in regard to the question in point 
until the whole of Middle English literature has been sifted for 
examples; but in the nature of things, this could not be done in 
the limits of time assigned to this work. Again, the only place 
where we can clearly distinguish the case of the absolute parti- 
ciple in Middle English is when the participle is used with a 
pronoun as subject, and in this period very few such examples 
occur, With these two facts clearly in mind, it will be easily 
seen how hard it is to assign an exact or even a closely approxi- 
mate date to the change of case of the absolute construction. 

As far as I+can learn, Morris and Oliphant are the only 
writers that have attempted to assign a date to this change of 
form. The former’ says (p. 103): “In the oldest English 
the dative was the absolute case, just as the ablative is in Latin. 
About the middle of the fourteenth century the nominative be- 
gan to replace it.” In speaking of the Cursor Mundi (a. D. 
1290), Oliphant? says (p. 408): “The Participle Absolute 
had hitherto always been in the dative, and this lasted down 
to 1400 ;” but notice the following example : 


“Mi felaw smord hir barn in bedd, 
And sipen sco laid it priueli, 
And i slepand in bedd, me bi.” 
Cursor Mundi, ed. by Morris. EETS., 
London, 1874. Pt. 1., p. 500 (1. 8672). 


' Morris, R.: Historical Outlines of Eng. Accidence. London, 1886. 
* Oliphant, T. L. K.: The Old and Middle English. London, 1878. 
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So have the Cotton and Fairfax MSS.; but the Gottingen and 
Trinity MSS. have “ while I slepte.” And in his New English 
(1, 42) Oliphant, speaking of an alliterative poem on Alex- 
ander (about 1340), says: “There is a new idiom in p. 190; 
they ask Philip to be lord of their land, pei to holden of hym. 
Here a participle, such as being bound, is dropped after pei ; 
and the nominative replaces the old Dative Absolute.” This 
example must be looked on as a case of the nominative with 
the infinitive, like examples to which can be found in Chaucer 
(as, for instance, rv, 127). 

From the first two of these statements I draw these results : 
Morris says that the nominative began to replace the dative 
about the middle of the fourteenth century ; but it is seen from 
the example cited from the Cursor Mundi that this date is 
entirely too late. Again, Oliphant says that the dative case 
of the absolute participle lasted down to 1400; but it will be 
seen from the examples which follow that the dative case con- 
tinued in use until at least the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 

We cannot say with certainty when this change of form began 
to take place ; but we can decide on a loosely approximate date 
when this change was finally and thoroughly effected. And in 
order to do this, let us direct our attention to the few clear exam- 
ples of the dative and the nominative absolute that occur in the 
Middle English texts read. 

The first example of a nominative absolute that I have been 
able to find in Middle English, is that cited above from the 
Cursor Mundi. The next examples found occur in Chaucer. 
Here we find three examples of the nominative absolute : 


“ What couthe a stourdy housebonde more oe 
To prove hir wyfhode, 


And he contynuyng ever in seurdyneee.” 
11, 300. 


Sim.' n, 311. 


1 Example similar to the one just preceding. 
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“ Sche, this in blake, likynge to Troilus, 
Over alle thinge he stode for to beholde.” 
Iv, 120. 


This absolute construction is simply a translation of one in 
Italian, in which “ questa” may be taken as a nominative. 

That the absolute case had not changed permanently from 
dative to nominative before the close of the fourteenth century 
is shown by its use in Langland. In the B-text (a. p. 1377) 
occurs one example of the dative absolute : 


“ As in aparaille and in porte proude amonges the peple, 
Otherwyse than he hath with herte or syste shewynge ; 
Hym willynge that alle men wende.” 

1, 402 (B. Passus x11, 280). 


The corresponding passage in the C-text (A. D. 1393) (Passus 
vul, $2) has “me wilnynge.’ 
example of the nom. absol. : 


’ Gower, however, shows one 


“ And she constreigned of Tarquine 
To thing, which was ayein her will, 
She wolde nought her selven still.” 
I, 363. 


I think “ constreigned” is to be taken as an appositive par- 
ticiple, and that “she” at the beginning of the third line is 
really superfluous, being added merely for the sake of the metre. 

The numerous examples of the dative absolute in Wyclif’s 
translation of the Bible do not come into consideration here. 
They were simply, as has been said above, bald translations of 
the ablatives absolute in the Vulgate, and were in most cases 
otherwise rendered by the revisers of Wyclif. One example 
of a nominative absolute, however, has been noted in Wyclif’s 
translation : in Exodus 1, 10, we find, “ We overcumen, he go 
out.” This isolated example is an additional proof of the fact 
that the absolute case had changed, or had begun to change, its 
form before Wyclif made his translation. 
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In Palladius on Husbondrie' (about A. D. 1420) occurs an 
example of the nominative absolute : 


“Feed stalons fatte goth nowe to gentil marys, 
And, thay replete, ayein thai goothe to stable ;” 
Bk. rv. 780. 


But this may be due to the clause being appositive rather than 
absolute. 

In three clear examples Hoccleve shows both forms. His 
poem of Jereslaus’s Wife (about A. D. 1421 or ’22) contains 
two examples of the nominative absolute : 


“And in hir bed, as shee lay on a nyght, 
This yonge maide and shee sleepynge faste, 
I kilde the chyld.” 171. 
Sim. 165. 


But in How to learn to die (the date of which is not known) 
is found this : 


“What multitude in yeeres fewe ago, 
Thee yit lyuynge, han leid been in hir grave !” 
211. 


The next instance of a clearly defined absolute case occurs 
in the Paston Letters under the year 1432. Here we have 
two datives absolute in the same clause: Paston 1, 32—“ That 
he take in noon of the iiij. knightes ne squyers for the body, 
without th’ advis of my Lord of Bedford, him being in England 
and him being out.” But in the same collection of letters, we find 
twenty years later (A. D. 1452) the nominative absolute. Under 
date of April 23, 1452, John Paston writes to (the Sheriff of Nor- 
folk ?), and in his letter he says (1. ¢. 1, 232): “He and v. of his 
felachip set upon me and . . my servants, . . 
° . he smyting at me.’ 
That this i is na an  ieatated cnmale 1 is shown by the fact that 


' Ed. by B. Lodge. EETS., London, 1873 and 1879. 
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under the very same date “ Some Gentlemen of Norfolk to (the 
Sheriff?) ” say among other things (1. c. 1, 231): “ His High- 
‘nesse shuld come in to Norwych or Claxton, we not beyng in 
certeyn yet whedyr he shall remeve.” From this date on, the 
nominative is the case of the absolute participle in the Paston 
Letters. Under the year 1454 there are two examples, and 
before 1461 three others, of the nominative absolute. 

In Landry' 174 occurs an example of the nominative abso- 
lute. But this does not belong to that part of the work made 
by the unknown translator about 1440; it really belongs to 
Caxton’s translation of 1483-4, parts of which were inserted 
where there was a break in the earlier translation. The oceur- 
rence also of the dative absolute in Pecock’s Repressor (a. D. 
1449)—“ What euer is doon in an othir mannis name. . . 
(him it witing and not weerning) is doon of him” (11, 325)—is 
most likely due to the same cause as are Wyclif’s datives abso- 
lute—direct imitation of the Latin idiom. 

Malory (1469) shows eight examples of the nominative 
absolute, but not a single example of the dative absolute. 
Paris and Vienna (1485) contains four examples of the 
nominative absolute and not one of the dative absolute, thus 
showing that, as regards the form, the change has been thor- 
oughly made from dative to nominative. 

From the above facts I conclude that the change in form of 
the absolute case from dative to nominative began before the 
close of the thirteenth century, and was most likely thoroughly 
effected during the second quarter of the fifteenth century. 


The next question that arises is, What was the cause of this 
change of form in the absolute case? Various explanations 
have been offered in the solution of this problem. Probably 
it will be well to cite a few of these. Guest says of the cause 
of the change : “‘ The use indeed of the nominative, . . . . does 
not admit of easy explanation. It is unknown to the older and 


‘Cited by Latham, R. G.: A Hand-book of the English Language. 6th ed. 
London, 1864 (p. 417). 
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purer dialects of our language, and probably originated in the 
use of the indeclinable pronoun.” Maetzner’ (p. 73) says: 
“ Auffallend ist auch der Gebrauch eines Nominativs statt des 
hier zu erwartenden obliquen Kasus, welcher sich indessen aus 
einer Vermischung der im Allgemeinen gleichformig gewor- 
denen Kasus erkliren mag. Fiir den hiufiger gewordenen 
Gebrauch und die Form desselben diirfte auch die Einwirkung 
des Franzisischen nicht ausser Acht zu lassen sein.” Bain? 
(p. 155) has the following note: “In all probability, the 
nominative was fixed upon from some random instances, with- 
out any deliberate consideration.” Swinton * (p. 194) says on 
the change: “The loss of case-inflections has led to the con- 
founding of the cases, and modern usage requires the nomina- 
tive case in this construction.” Abbott‘ (p. 275) says in the 
same strain: “In Anglo-Saxon a dative absolute was a com- 
mon idiom. Hence, even when inflections were discarded, the 
idiom was retained ; and, indeed, in the case of pronouns, the 
nominative, as being the normal state of the pronoun, was pre- 
ferred to its other inflections.” Einenkel (1. ¢. p. 70) attributes 
the change of form to the influence of the Italian : 

“Ohne Zweifel sind alle Belege, die in diese specielle Klasse 
gehoren, als absolute Nominative anzusehen. Sie alle haben 
das Gemeinsame, dass die absoluten Constructionen Bestim- 
mungen zum Inhalte des Hauptsatzes als einem Ganzen enthal- 
ten, dass das Priidicat des absoluten Casus ein Participium 
Praesentis ist und, was ihre Entstehung anbelangt, nicht dem 
Afranz., dass diese Art der Formel kaum kennt sondern dem 
ltelieniochen nachgebildet ist.” 

“Wenn wir auch einigen Grund haben eseunchum, dass 
abgesehen von den stehenden Participialformeln mit veant und 
oyant, im Afranz. zum mindesten im Curialstil jene uns feh- 
lenden mit Participien Praesentis gebildeten absoluten Con- 


1 Maetzner, E.: Englische Grammatik. Berlin, 1865. Zw. Theil, zw. Hilfte. 
* Bain, A.: A Higher English Grammar. London, 1876. 

3Swinton, W.: A Grammar of the Eng. Lang. New York, 1889. 

“ Abbott, E. A.: A Shakespearian Grammar. London, 1888. 
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structionen nicht erst mit Commines, sondern schon viel eher 
in Gebrauch kamen, als uns die diesen Gegenstand behandelnden 
Arbeiten zugestehen migen, so kénnen wir doch vor der Hand 
zugeben, dass den betreffenden ME Constructionen nur italie- 
nische Vorbilder vorgelegen haben (die Lateinischen kommen 
des Ablativs wegen gar nicht in Frage). Denn es bedarf doch 
keiner langwierigen Beweisfiirung, dass in einer so regel- und 
ruhelos giirenden Sprache, wie die ME es im 14. Jahrhundert 
war, eine Formelarten auf liingere Zeit hinaus sich nicht ledig- 
lich dadurch getrennt und selbstiindig erhalten konnte, dass 
sie einer anderen fremden Sprache nachgebildet war bekannt 
sein konnte, der jene Formelart zuerst anwandte, zuerst nach- 
bildete, und der sicher selbst Diesem unbekannt geblieben ist, 
da man in einer Zeit, wo die Philologie im heutigen Sinne des 
Wortes noch nicht vorhanden war, sich iiber die Herkunft einer 
Ausdrucksweise nicht die geringsten Gedanken machte und 
selbst bei Nachbildungen ganz unbewusst verfur.” The 
remarks made above on the influence of Italian on the Mid- 
dle English absolute construction disprove this extreme view 
of Einenkel. 

To the above*statements may be added the recent one of 
Kellner ' (p. 125): “ The inflexion having decayed, the dative 
was mistaken for the nominative.” 

In his article on “ The Objective Absolute in English” Dr. 
Bright? has struck the key-note as to the change of form from 
dative to nominative: “Let us look at the history of the 
absolute construction in English. We begin with the dative 
absolute in Anglo-Saxon (in origin a translation of the Latin 
ablative absolute); as inflections break down we come upon 
the transition or ‘crude’ type, in which the pronoun remains 
dative in form while the participle has lost all signs of inflec- 
tion. But all nouns, as well as the participle, came to lose 
the inflectional signs of the dative case ; we then obtained the 


1 Kellner, L.: Historical Outlines of English Syntax. London, 1892. 
Bright, J. W., in Modern Lang. Notes, March, 1890, col. 159-162. 
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‘crude’ type, in which both noun and participle, though abso- 
lute, were without any trace of inflection. The final act in 
this history was the admission of the nominative forms of the 
personal pronouns into this crude absolute construction—a 
dative absolute in disguise.” 

The whole matter may be summed up as follows: During 
the first centuries that followed the Norman Conquest the 
English language was largely in the hands of the common 
people, Latin and French being the languages of the church, 
of the court, and of the higher classes. The result of the 
language being largely in the hands of ignorant people was 
confusion and heterogeneousness, Changes of necessity took 
place rapidly, and old syntactical constructions were ignored. 
The absolute participle was almost forgotten, and the remark- 
able infrequency of the pronouns as subjects of the participle 
accelerated the confusion. In the nouns the nominative and 
dative cases were mingled, and this was also the case with the 

‘pronouns. Numerous examples occur in Middle English 
where the nominative was used for the accusative and vice 
versa ; and so it undoubtedly was with the absolute participial 
construction. Such a state of things finds a parallel in the 
language of the uneducated of the present day. In the speech 
of one of the ignorant characters in Richard Malcolm John- 
ston’s Widow Guthrie (p. 225), we have both the objective and 
nominative forms of the absolute construction : “ They seldom 
and not always goes together, .. . but a most always sip’rate, 
them with the moest childern havin’ the fewest niggers, and them 
with a houseful o’ childern sometimes havin’ nare nigger. . . . 
Sallann mout of done it, they crowdin’ in on her so rapid.” 


A third question now presents itself in regard to the abso- 
lute case: Is the absolute case in later Middle English and 
Modern English a real nominative? Most grammarians have 
in the main agreed that it is, by speaking of it as the nomina- 
tive absolute without going more deeply into its meaning. A 
few, however, have held that it is not a true nominative. Let 
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us notice the testimony of the most prominent grammarians on 
both sides. 

Murray ' (p. 201) speaks thus positively of the case: “As 
in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always 
nominative, the following example is erroneous in making it 
the objective. ‘. .. . he made as wise . . proverbs, as any 
body has done since; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater man...’ It should be, ‘he only excepted.” Fowler? 
(p. 517) gives the following rule: “A Noun with a Participle, 
used Independently of the Grammatical construction into which 
it logically enters, is in the nominative case. ... This is 
called the nominative absolute.” Cobbett,* with his customary 
independence of speech, makes this statement (p. 118): “ It 
appears to me impossible that a Noun or a Pronoun can exist 
in a grammatical state without having reference to some verb 
or preposition, either expressed or understood.” In the same 
way he says (1. ¢. 9. 110) as to the absolute construction : ‘For 
want of a little thought, . . . some grammarians have found 
out ‘an absolute case,’ as they call it; and Mr. Lindley Mur- 
ray gives an instance of it in these words: ‘Shame being lost, 
all virtue is loste’ The full meaning of the sentence is this: 
‘Tt being, or the state of things being such, that shame is lost, all 
virtue is lost.” In endeavoring to do away with the absolute 
construction, Cobbett simply forms two others. Brown ‘ (p. 
536) has this rule: ‘““A Noun or a Pronoun is put absolute in 
the nominative, when its case depends on no other word.” 

As far as I can find out, R. G. Latham was the first to hold 
that the so-called nominative absolute is not a real nominative. 
In regard to the case he says (I. c. p. 416) : 

“Of the two phrases, him excepted and he excepted, the 
former is the one which is historically correct. It is also 


'Murray, L.: An English Grammar. Vol.1. York, 1808. 

* Fowler, W. C.: Eng. Grammar. New York, 1860. 

3Cobbett, Wm.: A Gram. of the Eng. Lang. Revised and annotated by 
Alfred Ayres. New York, 1884. 

* Brown, Goold: The Gram. of Eng. Grammars. 6th ed. New York, 1861. 
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the one which is logically correct. Almost all absolute ex- 
pressions of this kind have a reference, more or less direct, 
to the cause of the action denoted. ea ee 
In the sentence, he made the best proverbs of any one, him only 
excepted, the idea of cause is less plain. Still it exists. The 
existence of him (i. e. the particular person mentioned as pre- 
eminent in proverb-making) is the cause or reason why he (i. e. 
the person spoken of as the second-best proverb-maker) was 
not the very best of proverb-makers. Now the practice of 
language in general teaches us this, viz. that where there is no 
proper Instrumental case, expressive of cause or agency, the 
Ablative is the case that generally supplies its place; and 
where there is no Ablative, the Dative. Hence the Latins 
had their Ablative, the Anglo-Saxons their Dative, Absolute. 
, In spite, however, both of history and logic, the so- 
called best authorities are in favour of the use of the Nomina- 
tive case in the absolute construction.” 

Dr. Guest' remarks, on the “him destroyed” of Milton: 
“ Instead of this dative absolute, modern English writers gen- 
erally give us the pronoun in the nominative. Bentley, in 
his edition of the Paradise Lost, corrects this syntax whenever 
he meets with it: for J extinct, 9. 629; thow looking on, 9. 
312, ete.; he reads me extinct, thee looking on, etc. His ecriti- 
cism was no doubt suggested by the laws of Latin grammar, 
but he would not have ventured upon it, had it not been borne 
out by contemporary English usage.” This last sentence is 
disproved by the fact that the form prevalent at the time was 
the nominative absolute. When Milton, Tillotson, and pos- 
sibly a few others use the dative absolute, it is in direct imita- 
tion of the Latin idiom. 

Adams? follows Latham in his rejection of the current view 
as to the case of the absolute participle. He thus defines the 
construction (p. 197): “A noun or a pronoun and a participle 
are frequently found in the dative case to mark the time when 


Cited by Latham (1. c. p. 417). 
? Adams, E.: The Elements of the Eng. Language. 13th ed. London, 1874. 
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an action is performed.” Several examples, such as “this said” 
and “him destroyed ” from Milton and “ her attendants absent” 
from Shakespeare, are next cited, and Adams continues (1. c. 
p- 178): “These words have no grammatical connexion with 
the rest of the sentence ; i. e. are not governed by any word 
or words in the sentence to which they are attached, and are 
therefore called Datives Absolute, or Detached Datives.” .... 
The “A. 8. dative was the origin of the absolute construction 
in English. Most grammarians, since the case endings are lost, 
prefer to call these words nominatives. But the loss of a suffix 
cannot convert one case into another. The meaning conveyed 
by these absolute words cannot be expressed by a true nomina- 
tive.’ And Adams says further in the same strain (I. ¢. p. 179) : 
“Tn A. S. these absolute words are always in the dative case, 
but in later English, having lost their case-endings, they are 
often incorrectly regarded as nominatives.” 

This view is held also by Schneider,’ whose work appeared 
shortly after Adams’s. In speaking of the dative case he says 
(l. ec. p. 243, § 4. c): “In einem Satze wie ‘this done, he 
retired,’ . . . . ist der erstere Satz vom andern unabhiingig und 
losgetrennt. Im Angels. war es ein wirklicher Dativ (dem lat. 
‘ Ablativus absolutus’ gleichkommend): wesshalb man auch 
jetzt noch einen solchen Satz mit Recht ‘ Dative Absolute’ 
nennt ; Engliinder sollten diess nie ausser Augen verlieren. 
Desshalb ist unrichtig zu sagen : 

‘ But, he away, ’tis nobler.’—Shakespeare. 

Der Nominativ ‘he’ ist falsch.” 

Maetzner gives (I. c. p. 72 g) simply the current view : “ Der 
Kasus, in welchem gegenwiirtig das Particip mit seinem Sub- 
jekte auftritt, ist der Nominativ, wie sich dies klar ergiebt, wo 
das Subjekt ein Fiirwort ist, dessen Nominativ sich vom obli- 
quen Kasus unterscheiden liisst.”” Koch? simply says (p. 120), 
after giving examples of the dat. absol. from Wyclif: ‘ Dane- 


Schneider, G.: Geach. der eng. Sprache. Freiburg, 1863. 
* Koch, C. F.: Hist. Gram. der eng. Sprache. 2 Aufl. Bd. 1. Cassel, 1878. 
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ben tritt der Nominativ ;” and further (1. ¢. p. 122): “ Dieser 
Nominativ wird nun weiter verwandt.” Bain (1. ¢. p. 155) 
also says: “The absolute case, or the case of a detached parti- 
cipial clause, differs in different languages, but grammarians 
have for the most part agreed that in English it is the nomina- 
Rw Bie aes ew. a Eee 
mon to regard as wrong the expression of Tillotson,—‘ him only 
excepted.’” Bain thinks that Adams’s points against the cur- 
rent view are well taken. Abbott adds (1. ¢. p. 275) to what 
he says above : “ The nominative absolute is much less common 
with us than in Elizabethan authors ;” a remark that is based 
on very imperfect observation, for statistics show that the nomi- 
native absolute is just as plentiful now as it was in Shakes- 
peare’s time. 

In drawing a conclusion from his sketch of the evolution of 
the absolute case as given above, Dr. Bright (I. c. col. 161) thus 
expresses himself: “ It is clear that these pronouns (and the 
relative infrequency of their use in absolute clauses is significant) 
could not change the character of the construction. The con- 
clusion is therefore arrived at that the absolute construction in 
English, despite the use of the nominative forms of the per- 
sonal pronouns (the same is true of Italian), is historically the 
objective absolute.” 

Latham, Adams, Schneider, and Bright have expressed the 
right view of the real case of the absolute participle in Eng- 
lish. We have seen how the nominative took the place of the 
dative, and while it is not held for a moment that we should 
go back to the older and more correct form, yet it is right to 
parse the so-called nominative absolute as “a dative absolute 
in disguise.”” As Latham has shown, this is correct, both 
logically and historically. It has also been observed by Dr. 
Bright (I. c. col. 160-1) that “the absolute clause expresses an 
oblique relation—a relation that is chiefly temporal in signifi- 
cance, and the use of oblique cases for this construction in 
Greek and Latin is an indication of the true nature of the con- 
struction in all related languages.” 
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In his Latin Grammar (§ 409) Prof. Gildersleeve says 
that “the Ablative Absolute may be translated by the English 
Objective Absolute, which is a close equivalent ;” and his use 


here of the expression “ Objective Absolute ” is due to the fact 
that “he had in mind . . . that English in its period of full 
inflections had a dative absolute, and in naming its historic 
survival he aimed at consistency with the terminology of 
modern English grammar, in which al] datives are classed as 
objectives.” 


V. Tue Sryuistic EFFect oF THE ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLE 
IN MIDDLE AND MopERN ENGLISH. 


At the close of his dissertation (pp. 46-51) Callaway gives 
a short chapter on “The Anglo-Saxon Absolute Participle as 
a Norm of Style,” in which he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the article of Prof. Gildersleeve’ on “‘ The Stylistic Effect 
of the Greek Participle.” The theory of the stylistic effect of 
the Greek participle is then given, and the writer asks: “Is the 
theory likewise applicable to the participle in Anglo-Saxon?” 
It is difficult té answer this question, because both the abso- 
lute and appositive participles are comparatively infrequent in 
Anglo-Saxon, while both are frequent in Latin and Greek. 
Yet this may be said (1. c. p. 52): “ The stylistic effect of the 
absolute participle in Anglo-Saxon was much the same as in 
the classical languages: it gave movement to the sentence ; it 
made possible flexibility and compactness. But, owing to the 
artificial position of the absolute construction in Anglo-Saxon, 
its stylistic value was reduced to a minimum, was indeed 
scarcely felt at all. The absolute participle rejected as an 
instrument of style, the Anglo-Saxon had no adequate substi- 
tute therefor. The two commonest substitutes, the dependent 
sentence and the co-ordinate clause, as used in Anglo-Saxon, 
became unwieldy and monotonous. Brevity and compactness 


1Gildersleeve, B. L., in The Amer. Jour. of Phil., 1x (1888), pp. 187-157. 
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were impossible; the sentence was slow in movement and 
somewhat cumbersome. The language stood in sore need of a 
more flexible instrument for the notation of subordinate con- 
ceptions, of such an instrument as the absolute dative seemed 
capable of becoming but never became.” Callaway had also 
said just before (1. c. p. 50): “The Anglo-Saxon to the last 
remained practically upon the plane held to-day by New High 
German. The help needed came only with the gradual de- 
velopment of the appositive participle ; the introduction of the 
nominative absolute into Middle English, possibly from the 
French (sic) (Einenkel, 1. c. p. 74 f.) ; and the rise of the Mod- 
ern English gerund ; when, it seems to us, English was put 
upon an equal footing with the philometochic Greek.” 

If this was the condition of things in Anglo-Saxon, what 
was it in Middle English and what is it in Modern English? 
First, let us notice briefly the Middle English domain. Here 
the same condition of things existed as in Anglo-Saxon. We 
have seen that up to the last half of the fourteenth century the 
absolute participle was practically non-existent, whether in 
prose or poetry. Its prevalence in Chaucer is due largely to 
Italian influence, in part also to French influence; and the 
occurrence of the participle in the works of Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries and of the fifteenth century writers is to be traced to 
the same French influence. But the construction was avoided 
as much as possible, and in its stead the various shifts that were 
resorted to in Anglo-Saxon were used. The absolute participle 
here cannot be spoken of as “a norm of style,” for it was in 
reality an excrescence, and not an inherent quality of the style. 
Where it existed it gave freedom and movement, but as a con- 
struction it was scarcely felt at all. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, just before the awakening caused by the Revival 
of Learning, the absolute participle became, as we have seen, 
somewhat prevalent and was more felt in the style. But the 
great infrequency ofthe construction in Malory’s Mort D’ Arthur, 
a work written under the domination of French literature and 
a work in which above all others in the same century we should 
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naturally expect the construction, shows that the absolute parti- 
ciple was still foreign to the genius of the language. 

Secondly, we treat the Modern English period. Here we find 
the absolute participle assimilated, developed as a principle of 
style, and used by nearly all writers. English, in taking up 
and assimilating into itself the riches of the classical languages, 
did not neglect this very common idiom. What the poverty of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English failed to do, was done by 
Modern English. At first, the homeliest writers used the con- 
struction but rarely, but the more classical authors, like Hooker 
and Milton, crowded their sentences with it, and to their writ- 
ings Prof. Gildersleeve’s criticism (1. ¢. p. 148) can well apply : 
“ The undue multiplication of participles does give an intoxica- 
tion to style. The finite verb has to be reached through a crowd 
of circumstances, the logical relations are not clearly expressed, 
and the play of color in which temporal, causal, conditional, 
adversative rays mix and cross is maddening.” Bacon and 
Ben Jonson are at the other extreme, and we see from these 
four writers that the construction has not become thoroughly 
naturalized. This was effected during the last haif of the 
seventeenth century, and during the eighteenth the form was 
more thoroughly fixed as an inherent element of the style. It 
was in this condition when the novel became a distinct branch 
of literature, and with the novelist the construction has always 
been exceedingly popular. The fact that some writers use it 
but rarely, is rather to be explained by something peculiar to 
those writers than by the refusal of the language of their time 
to use it. Macaulay uses it rarely ; but, on the other hand, 
Froude, whose style is strikingly like Macaulay’s, uses it with 
great freedom. 

In studying the absolute participle as a norm of style, it is 
well to notice that it belongs to certain kinds of literature. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it belonged largely to 
didactic and philosophical prose, but now its province is dis- 
tinctively narration and description. In this respect it is like 
the Greek ; for Prof. Gildersleeve has said (1. ¢. p. 147) of 
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that: “As the argumentative part of an author is the home of 
the articular infinitive, so the narrative is the proper sphere of 
the participle.” And also Dr. Spieker,' in his article on “The 
Genitive Absolute in the Attic Orators” (p. 320), says on the 
same point: “Time is . . . throughout, and naturally so, the 
reigning relation expressed. This being so, we might expect 
it (i. e. the gen. abs.) more largely in narrations, and we should 
not be deceived, for where there is much narration there are 
ordinarily, relatively speaking, a large number of genitives 
abs.” Hence, as the absolute participle occurs in English 
most largely in narrative and. descriptive prose, we shall find 
it occurring most frequently in prose fiction. Next to this 
stand biography, history, and the essay. As in Greek, so in 
English, the percentage of the occurrence of the absolute parti- 
ciple is greater in narrations than in descriptions. In didactic 
prose the English of the past two centuries is not much given 
to the use of the construction, and Dr. Spieker shows (I. ¢. p. 
320) that this was the case in Greek: “In didactic prose, 
where, to be sure, there is to some extent less occasion for it, 
the percentage is far less, in some few cases indeed none at all ; 
in such works its use is avoided where it would be possible to 
have it.” 

In Anglo-Saxon and Middle English the absolute participle 
belongs almost entirely to prose. Only two examples of the 
dative absolute occur in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and in Middle 
English poetry the construction is very rare. Chaucer, in his 
somewhat exceptional use of it, simply imitates Boccaccio, in 
whose poems it is found in large numbers. Gower and Lang- 
land use it very occasionally. But in Modern English poetry 
the case is different. In Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists, the absolute construction is not common, 
but in Dryden’s poetry and that of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries it often occurs. What is the explanation of 
this frequency? Probably it is to be found in Earle’s remark 


1Spieker, E. H., in The Amer. Journal of Phil., v1 (1885), pp. 310-343. 
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(l. c. p. 461): “The Eighteenth century is emphatically the 
century of English Prose. . . . So much is prose in posses- 
sion of the time, that it invades the poetry and governs it. 
.. . Poetry was simply annexed by Prose.” In the disin- 
clination to use the construction in poetry the earlier periods 
of English are like Greek. The genitive absolute is not 
common in Homer, and in the early elegiac poets there are 
but few examples found—“a fact due in part to the absence 
of occasion for the use of the construction, but not altogether. 
Indeed, there is plenty of room left for its use had it been 
familiar... .. Here, as elsewhere, the norm for poetry once 
set was adhered to, and though the later prose use influenced 
the poetry of that period to some extent, we can say that 
throughout its frequent occurrence was a mark of prose, 
while poetry preserved in general the limits set by Homer 
and the early poets, limits that to them were natural.’’ 
(Spieker.) 

Some recent writers have inveighed against the use of the 
absolute participle. McElroy,’ in speaking of the construc- 
tion, says (p. 105, n. 7): “ Even such forms as Herod being 
dead, the angel warned Joseph seem rare (sic) in the best recent 
English.” Genung? (p. 115) thus speaks of the participle in 
composition: ‘The participial construction is a convenient 
means of condensation ; it also promotes flexibility of style by 
obviating the too constant recurrence of principal verbs. Being, 
however, a subordinated construction, it needs careful adjust- 
ment to the principal assertion on which it depends.” And 
again (I. c. p. 158): “The participial construction is a valu- 
able means of cutting down a clause. ........ The use 
of a participle with subject not a part of the principal sentence 
—a construction parallel to the Ablative Absolute in Latin— 
is foreign to the genius of English, and requires caution and 
moderation.” 


McElroy, J. G. R.: The Structure of English Prose. New York, 1885. 
*Genung, J. F.: The Practical Elements of Rhetoric. Boston, 1890. 
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In contrast with these pessimistic views of the absolute con- 
struction in Modern English style, may be cited the general 
remark of Diez' (p. 272): “ Vermittelst der Participialcon- 
struction zieht man mehrfache mit dem Relativpronomen oder 
mit Conjunctionen fiir Zeit und Grund gebildete Siitze in ein- 
fache zusammen. Diese Methode wird inden jiingeren Sprachen 
fast in demselben Umfange geiibt wie in der lateinischen, so dass 
die V ernachlissigung derselben den guten Stil verletzen wiirde.”’ 
Dr. Spieker notes (1. c. p. 313) in the same line: “ In his treat- 
ment of the participle, Classen? deplores the almost utter absence 
of the German participle, except as an attributive ; an absence 
which causes German translations to lose in force and beauty, 
and often makes conceptions inadequate or even utterly wrong. 
The English language has fared better in this respect, and 
every English-speaking person acquainted with the German 
language will agree with him.” 

As in the classical languages, so in Modern English, the 
absolute participle gives freedom and variety to the sentence, 
and it has become an inherent part of the syntax. It is not 
only used in literature proper, but it is occasionally heard in 
conversation. It occurs often in extemporaneous prayers and 
sermons ; though in these last provinces of the language its use 
is largely restricted to set formulae—“ all things being equal,” 
“all things considered,” ete. Rhetoricians may decry its use, 
grammarians may remind us that it is an idiom foreign to Eng- 
lish, and critics may tell us that its occurrence in Modern English 
literature is very rare; but, with all these assertions, a careful 
study of the construction by means of a close reading of all the 
prominent prose stylists of Modern English shows that the abso- 
lute participle is used by all writers, and that it has finally become 
a regular part of the style. It was needed to supply a want, and 
it has done this fully. 


1 Diez, F.: Gram. der roman. Sprachen. Bd. 1. Bonn, 1876-7. 
*In his Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch. 
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VI. ReEsvtts. 









The following is a short summary of the results believed to 
be reached in the preceding pages : 

1. In the development of the absolute participle in Middle 
English, two periods must be distinguished. In the first, which 
extends from 1150 to 1350, the construction is practically non- 
existent, and where it does appear, it must be looked on as a 
survival of the Anglo-Saxon absolute participle, or as a direct 
imitation of the Latin ablative absolute. In the second, which 
extends from 1350 to 1500, French influence causes an increase 
in occurrence, but the construction is still a stranger. In only 
two monuments, Chaucer’s poems and the Paston Letters, is it 
at all common, and this frequency is due to an excess of for- 
eign influence—of Italian in Chaucer, of classical in the Pas- 
ton Letters. 

2. The presence of the absolute participle in Middle English 
is due almost entirely to Old French influence, though this 
influence was not great. In the first period of Middle English 
it was not appreciable, but in the second period it made itself 
felt by the increased occurrence of the construction and by the 
importation of prepositions that were formerly absolute parti- 
ciples. Through analogy to these English has been enriched by 
many new prepositions and quasi-prepositions derived from par- 
ticiples. Old French influence, however, was not able to hold 
the English absolute case to an oblique form like itself. The 
Italian absolute construction exercised an appreciable influence 
on Chaucer, but there is no evidence to show that it influenced 
any other Middle English writer. 

3. As regards the development of the absolute participle in 
Modern English we must also distinguish two periods. In the 
first, which extends, roughly, from 1500 to 1660, the construc- 
tion occurs but sparingly in writers whose style is simple and 
English, but is very abundant in writers specially dominated by 
classical influence. This increase in occurrence is due to the 
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Revival of Learning. In the second period, extending from 
1660 to the present time, the construction becomes naturalized 
under the influence of the Restoration, and takes its place as 
an inherent part of the syntax. It is given to poetry, and its 
sphere is largely narrowed to that of narration and description. 

4. The case of the absolute participle changed its form in 
Middle English from dative to nominative. This change began 
to take place before the close of the thirteenth century, and was 
finally effected during the second quarter of the fifteenth. The 
reason of this change of form is to be found in the heterogeneous 
condition of the language in late Anglo-Saxon and early Middle 
English, by which inflections were leveled and old syntactical 
distinctions were forgotten. The change was a gradual process, 
and is not due directly to any foreign influence. The so-called 
nominative absolute in Modern English is really “a dative abso- 
lute in disguise.” Both by history and logic it is an oblique 
case, and cannot be expressed by a true nominative. 

5. The stylistic effect of the absolute participle in Middle 
English is about the same as in Anglo-Saxon: where it occurred 
it gave freedom and movement to the sentence, but its artificial 
character almost kept it from being felt. In Modern English 
there is a different condition of things. Here it is an important 
adjunct to the style, to which it imparts variety and compact- 
ness. It gives life and movement to the sentence, and is the 
ready resource of all writers of narration and description for the 
purpose of expressing subordinate conceptions. 


CHARLES HuntTeER Ross. 
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VI—ON THE SOURCE OF THE ITALIAN AND ENG- 
LISH IDIOMS MEANING ‘TO TAKE TIME BY 
THE FORELOCK,’ WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO BOJARDO’S ORLANDO INNAMORATO, BOOK 
II, CANTOS VII-IX. 









The central narrative in Bojardo’s epic, the Orlando Inna- 
morato, relates how the appearance of the beautiful Angelica 
at the court of Charlemagne completely turned the heads of 
all the noble paladins present, notably Orlando and Rinaldo. 
These two cousins and brothers-in-arms now become hated 
rivals, and set out in pursuit of the fair maiden when she 
returns to her native country. Much time passes before the 
two knights meet, and when this finally does occur, it is before 
Albracea, Angelica’s castle, where she is besieged by another 
lover, Agricane, King of Tartary. The meeting is stormy, as 
was to be foreseen, and a duel is begun which lasts for two 
days, and which would have ended badly for Rinaldo had not 
Angelica, who just then is in love with him, held back the 
blow that would have wounded him mortally. She knows 
that Rinaldo is safe only if Orlando can be gotten out of the 
way, and to do this successfully she sends the latter on a 
perilous and distant expedition. Among the many adventures 
which he encounters on this journey is the destruction of an 
enchanted garden which had been fabricated by an enchantress 
named Falerina. Orlando’s impulse is to slay her as well, 
but his mind is changed when he learns that her death would 
have as consequence the death of many knights and ladies who 
are kept prisoners in a tower. In exchange for her life she 
promises to lead him to that prison (ii-v, 1-24). When they 
arrive there Orlando sees hanging on a tree beyond the moat 
the armor of his cousin Rinaldo, and, believing him dead, 
remorse for his former quarrels with him seizes him, and he 
rushes over the bridge to engage battle with Aridano, the 
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guardian of the tower. The two antagonists clutch, and soon 
roll down the shore into the enchanted lake which surrounds 
the prison (ii-vii, 32-63). They descend through the water 
until they arrive on dry ground, a meadow, lighted up by the 
rays of the sun, that break through the water above them. 
Here the battle continues, until Orlando succeeds in slaying 
his enemy. Then he looks about him for a way of escape. 
He is surrounded on every side by mountainshore and rocks ; 
but on one side he notices a door cut into the rock, and near 
that entrance he sees chiselled a picture of the labyrinth and 
its history with the minotaur, and not far from this another 
picture, showing a maiden wounded in the breast by a dart of 
love thrown by a youth. This should have taught him the 
manner of escape, but he passes on without heeding its mean- 
ing. Soon he arrives at a river and a narrow bridge, on either 
side of which stand two iron figures, armed. Beyond it in the 
plain is placed the treasure of the Fata Morgana. He attempts 
to cross this bridge, but at every trial the two iron figures 
demolish it, and a new bridge at once rises in the place of the 
old one. Finally, with a tremendous leap he clears the river, 
and now he finds himself near the coveted treasure. After 
many wonderful incidents, which it is not to the purpose to 
relate, he arrives near the prison where Rinaldo is held with 
other knights. This latter, it should be stated, had also left 
Angelica after his duel with Orlando, and arrived here by 
a shorter way. As Orlando approaches this prison, he comes 
to a fissure in the rock, into which he enters, and which leads 
him toa door. Its cornice bears the following inscription : 


Sappi che quivi facile é l’entrata, 

Ma il risalir da poi non é leggiero, 

A cui non prende quella buona fata, 

Che sempre fugge intorno il piano e’l monte, 

E dietro 2 calva, e’crin ha solo in fronte. (ii-viii, 39.) 


The fearless count pays no attention to these words, and 
passes on. He comes to a flowery meadow, and soon he sees 
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a fountain and near it stretched in the grass lies the Fata Mor- 
gana, asleep. 






Le sue fattezze riguardava il conte, 
Per non svegliarla e sta tacitamente ; 
Lei tutti i crini avea sopra la fronte, 
La faccia lieta mobile e ridente. 
Sempre a fuggire avea le membra pronte, 
Poca treccia di dietro, anzi niente ; 

Il vestimento candido e vermiglio 

Che sempre scappa a cui gli da di piglio. 











Se tu non prendi chi ti giace avante 
Prima che la si svegli, o paladino, 
Frusterai a’tuoi piedi ambe le piante 
Seguendola per sassi e mal cammino, 
E porterai fatiche e pene tante, 
Prima che tu la tenghi per il crino, 
Che sarai riputato un santo in terra, 
Se in pace porterai si grave guerra. 
















(ii-viii, 43-44.) 









This last ottava is spoken to Orlando while he stands look- 
ing at the sleeping Fata, and when he looks up, to see whence 
the voice came, he recognizes Dudone but a few steps from 
him and rushes up to greet him. A transparent wall, how- 
ever, checks his progress, while at the same time it allows him 
to see the other prisoners, among whom he recognizes his 
cousin Rinaldo. He is on the point of breaking this wall 
with his sword, when a maiden tells him that entrance to the 
space beyond can only be gained through a gate, which is in 
sight, and to which Morgana holds the key. 















Ma prima si fara tanto seguire, 
Che ti parrebbe ogni pena men grave, 

Che seguir quella fata nel diserto, 

Con speranza fallace e dolor certo. (ii-viii-54.) 











Now the count hastens back to seize the Fata by the hair, 
but he is too late. 











Quivi trovd Morgana che con zoglia 
Danzava intorno e danzando cantava ; 
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Né pid leggier si move al vento foglia, 
Com’ella senza sosta si voltava, 
Mirando ora a la terra ed ora al sole, 
Ed al suo canto usava tal parole: 


Qualunque cerca al mondo aver tesoro, 

O ver diletto, o segue onore e stato, 
Ponga la mano a questa chioma d’ oro, 

Che io porto in fronte e lo fara beato: 

Ma quando ha il destro a far cotal lavoro, 
Non prenda indugio, ché ’1 tempo passato 
Pid non ritorna e non arriva mai, 

Ed io mi volto, e lui lascio con guai. 


Cosi cantava d’intorno girando 

La bella fata a quella fresca fonte : 

Ma come giunto vide il conte Orlando, 
Subitamente rivolté la fronte. 

II prato e la fontana abbandonando, 
Prese il viaggio suo verso di un monte, 
Qual chiudez, la valletta piccolina : 
Quivi fuggendo Morgana cammina. 





Oltra quel monte Orlando la seguia, 

Ché al tutto di pigliarla é destinato, 

Ed, essendole dietro tuttavia, 

Si avvide in un deserto esser entrato, 

Ché strada non fu mai cotanto ria, 

Perd che era sassosa in ogni lato, 

Ora alta or bassa é ne le sue confine, 

Piena di bronchi e di malvagie spine. (ii-viii, 57-60.) 


A storm comes up and adds to the discomfort of our paladin. 


Here the canto ends. 
The next canto opens with the following moralizing strophes : 


Odite ed ascoltate il mio consiglio 

Voi che di corte seguite la traccia: 

Se a la ventura non date di piglio, 
Ella si turba e voltavi la faccia: 

Allor convien tenere alzato il ciglio, 
Né si smarrir per fronte che minaccia, 
E chiudersi le orecchie al dir d’altrui, 
Servendo sempre e non guardare a cui. 
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A che da voi fortuna é biastemmata, 

Che la colpa é di lei, ma il danno é vostro. 
I] tempo avviene a noi solo una fiata, 
Come al presente nel mio dir vi mostro, 
Perché essendo Morgana addormentata 
Presso a la fonte nel fiorito chiostro, 

Non seppe Orlando al ciuffo dar di mano, 

Ed or la segue pel deserto invano. 


Then Bojardo continues the narrative. 


Con tanta pena e con fatiche tante, 

Che ad ogni passo convien che si sforza: 
La fata sempre fugge a lui davante, 

A le sue spalle il vento si rinforza, 

E la tempesta che sfronda le piante 
Gid diramando fin sotto la scorza : 
Fuggon le fiere e il mal tempo le caccia, 
E par che il ciel in pioggia si disfaccia. 


Ne l’aspro monte, e nei valloni ombrosi 
Condotto é il conte in perigliosi passi : 
Calano rivi grossi e ruinosi, 

Tirano gid le ripe arbori e sassi, 

E per quei boschi oscuri e tenebrosi 
S’odono alti rumori e gran fracassi, 
Perd ché'l vento e’l tuono e la tempesta 
Da le radici schianta la foresta. 


Pur segue Orlando e fortuna non cura, 
Ché prender vuol Morgana a la finita ; 
Ma sempre cresce sua disavventura. 

Ecco una dama di una grotta uscita 
Pallida in faccia e magra di figura, 

Che di color di terra era vestita, 

Prese un flagello in mano aspero e grosso, 
Battendo a sé le spalle e tutto il dosso. 


Piangendo si battea quella tapina, 
Si come fosse astretta per sentenza 
A flagellarsi da sera e mattina: 
Turbossi il conte a tal appariscenza, 
E domandé chi fosse la meschina : 
Ella rispose: Io son la Penitenza, 
D’ogni diletto e d’allegrezza cassa, 
E sempre seguo chi ventura lassa, 
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E peré vengo a farti compagnia 
Poiché lasciasti Morgana nel prato, 
E quanto durera la mala via, 

Da me sarai battuto e flagellato, 
Né ti varra l’ardire o vigoria 

Se non sarai di pazienza armato. 
Presto rispose il figlio di Milone, 
La pazienza é pasto da poltrone: 


Né ti venga talento a farmi oltraggio, 
Ché paziente non saro di certo; 

Se a me fai onta, a te fard dannaggio ; 

E se mi servi ancor n’avrai buon merto: 
Dico di accompagnarmi nel viaggio 
Dov’io cammino per questo diserto. 
Cosi parlava Orlando, e pur Morgana 
Da lui tuttavia fugge, e si allontana. 


Onde lasciando mezzo il ragionare 
Dietro a la fata si pone a seguire, 

E nel suo cor si afferma a non mancare, 
Sin che vinca la prova, o di morire ; 
Ma I'altra, di cui mo v’ebbi a contare 
Qual per compagna s’ebbe a profferire, 
S’accosta a lui con atti si villani, 

Che di cucina avrian cacciati i cani. 


Perché giungendo col flagello in mano 
Sconciamente di dietro lo battia. 

Forte turbossi il senator romano, 

E con mal viso verso lei dicia: 

Gia non farai, ch’io sia tanto villano, 
Ch’io tragga contra a te la spada mia 
Ma se a la treccia ti dono di piglio, 

Io ti trarrd di sopra al cielo un miglio. 


La dama, come fuor di sentimento, 
Nulla risponde, e dagli un’ altra volta; 
Il conte, a lei voltato in mal talento, 

Le mena un pugno a la sinistra golta ; 
Ma, come giunto avesse a mezzo il vento, 
Ovver nel fumo o ne la nebbia folta, 

Via passd il pugno per mezzo la testa, 
D’un lato a l’altro, e cosa non |’arresta. 
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Ed a lei nuoce quel colpo niente, 

E sempre intorno il suo flagello mena; 
Ben si stupisce il conte ne la mente, 
E, cid vedendo, non lo crede a pena: 
Ma pur, sendo battuto e d’ira ardente, 
Raddoppia pugni e calci con pid lena, 
Qui sua possanza e forza nulla vale, 
Come pestasee l’acqua nel mortale. 


Poi che buon pezzo ha combattuto invano 
Con quella dama, che un ’ombra sembrava, 
Lasciolla al fine il cavalier soprano, 

Ché tuttavia Morgana se ne andava, 

Onde prese a seguirla a mano a mano: 

Ora quest’ altra gid non dimorava, 

Ma col flagello intorno lo ribuffa: 

Egli si volta e pur con lei s’azzuffa. 


Ma come l’altra volta, il franco conte 
Toccar non puote quella cosa vana, 

Onde lasciolla ancora e per il monte 

Si pose al tutto a seguitar Morgana ; 

Ma sempre dietro con oltraggio ed onte 
Forte lo batte la dama villana: 

I] conte, che ha provato il fatto a pieno, 
Pid non si volta, e va rodendo il freno. 

Se a Dio piace, dicea, non al demonio 
Ch’io abbia pazienza, ed io me I’abbia, 

Ma siami tutto il mondo testimonio, 

Che io la trangujo con sapor di rabbia. 
Qual frenesia di mente o quale insonio 
M’ha qua giuso condotto in questa gabbia? 
Dove entrai io qua dentro, 0 come e quando ? 
Son fatto un altro, o sono ancor Orlando? 


Cosi diceva, e con molta ruina 

Sempre seguia Morgana il cavaliero: 
Fiacca ogni bronco ed ogni mala spina, 
E lascia dietro a sé largo il sentiero, 
Ed a la fata molto si avvicina, 

E gia di averla presa @ il suo pensiero, 
Ma quel pensiero é ben fallace e vano, 
Perocché presa, ancor scampa di mano. 
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The Fata is now forced to accede to the demands of Orlando, 
who, however, promises in return to leave her one of the 
prisoners, the young knight Ziliante, with whom the Fata 
pretends to have fallen in love. She hands him the silver 
key which is to open the door of the prison. Then they pro- 
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Oh, quante volte le dette di piglio 

Ora ne’panni ed or ne Ja persona, 

Ma il vestimento, ché bianco e vermiglio, 
Ne la speranza presto |’abbandona ! 

Pur una volta rivolgendo il ciglio, 

Come Dio volse e la ventura buona, 
Volgendo il viso quella fata al conte, 

Lui ben la prese al ciuffo de la fronte. 


Allor cangiossi il tempo, e l’aria scura 
Divenne chiara, e il ciel tutto sereno, 

E l’aspro monte si fece pianura, 

E dove prima fu di spine pieno, 

Si coperse di fiori e di verdura ; 

F’1 flagellar de l’altra venne meno, 

La qual, con miglior viso che non suole, 
Verso del conte usava.tal parole: 


Attienti, cavaliero, a quella chioma, 
Che ne la mano hai volta di ventura, 
E guarda, d’aggiustar si ben la soma, 
Che la non caggia per mala misura. 
Quando costei par pid quieta e doma, 
Allor del suo fuggire abbi paura, 
Ché ben resta gabbato chi le crede, 
Perché fermezza in lei non @, né fede. 


Cosi parld la dama scolorita, 

E dipartissi al fin del ragionare : 

A ritrovar sua grotta se n’é gita, 

Ove si batte e stassi a lamentare ; 

Ma il conte Orlando l’altra avea gremita, 
Com’ io vi dissi, e senza dimorare, 

Or con minaccie, or con parlar soave, 


De la prigion domanda a lei la chiave. (ii, ix, 1-20.) 
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Tenendo al ciuffo tuttavia Morgana, 

Verso il giardino al fin si fu inviato, 

E traversando la campagna piana, 

A VPalta porta fu presto arrivato. (ii-ix, 26.) 


The prisoners, with the exception of Ziliante, are all liberated, 
and Bojardo proceeds to tell the new adventures which soon 
befell them. Orlando, however, has not yet done with the 
Fata Morgana. With little foresight he had granted her wish 
and left Ziliante behind in her power. Now he has to return 
once more and liberate him as well. He easily finds the way 
to the fountain where he had met the Fata the first time. 


A questa fonte ancor stava Morgana, 

E Ziliante avea resuscitato, 

E tratto fuor di quella forma strana; 

Pid non é drago ed uomo 2 ritornato; 
Ma pur, per tema ancor il giovenetto, 
Parea smarrito alquanto ne I’aspetto. 


La fata pettinava il damigello, 

E spesso lo baciava con dolcezza : 

Non fu mai dipintura di pennello, 
Qual dimostrasse in se tanta vaghezza. 
Troppe era Ziliante accorto e bello, 
Che non parea mortal la sua bellezza, 
Leggiadro nel vestire e delicato, 

E nel parlar cortese e costumato. 


Perd prendea la fata alto solaccio 
Mirando come un speglio quel bel viso, 
E cosi avendo il giovenetto in braccio, 
Le sembra dimorar ne] paradiso. 
Standosi lieta e non temendo impaccio, 
Orlando le arrivd sopra improvviso, 

E come quel che |’aveva provata, 

Non perse il tempo come a I’altra fiata. 


Ma ne ia giunta dié di mano al crino 
Che sventilava biondo ne la fronte. 
Allor la falsa, con viso volpino, 

Con dolci guardi e con parole pronte, 
Domanda perdonanza al paladino, 
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Se mai dispetto gli avea fatto od onte, 
E per ogni fatica, in suo ristoro, 
Promette alte ricchezze e gran tesoro. (ii—xiii, 20-23.) 


This time, however, Orlando turns a deaf ear to her 
entreaties; holding ,her by the hair with one hand, he leads 
Ziliante out of the garden, and then, before releasing his hold 
on her, he makes her swear, by Demogorgone, to whom every 
Fata is subject, that she will no longer be unfavorable to his 


projects. 
E pero il conte scongiuré la fata, 
Per quel Demogorgon, ch’é suo signore, 
La qual rimase tutta spaventata, 
E fece il giuramento in gran timore. 
Fuggi nel fondo, poi che fu lasciata. (ii-xiii, 29.) 


The connection between this episode and the Italian expres- 
sion tener la fortuna pel ciuffo, or pel ciuffetto, and its English 
equivalent to take time by the forelock, is so apparent, that it 
becomes a pertinent question to inquire into the sources of 
which Bojardo has made use. 

The oldest occurrence in classical antiquity’ of the notion, 
that the golden opportunity must be grasped when it first 
presents itself, lest, once missed, it escape, never to return, is 
in a statue by the famous Greek sculptor Lysippus, a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. This statue represented the 
figure of Kazpos (opportunity), and Nettleship and Sandys in 
their Dictionary of Classical Antiquities call it the first occur- 
rence of pure allegory in Greek art. The statue itself is lost, 
but we have a description of it by Callistratus, which was 
published by Diibner in Paris, 1849. I quote the pertinent 
passages from this description. 

“E@éX@ co Kai To Avoimrov Snuotpynua TO ANOYw Tapa- 
oTioat, Orep ayadkpatwov KddrdLoTov O Snusoupyos Texvnad- 


! For the sake of completeness and convenience of reference I print here 
quite fully the descriptions in point from classical antiquity. A convenient 
summing up of the whole question may be found in Baumeister, Denkmdier 
des klassischen Alterthuma, vol. ii, s. v. Kairos. 
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pevos Suxveviors eis Oéav mpovOnxe. Kaurpos hw eis ayadpa 
reTuT@pevor ex YarKod Tpos THY Piow ayidropéevns TIS 
réyvns. lais Se Hw 6 Kaupos Rav ex Kxeharijs és Todas 
éravOay TO Tis HBns avOos. hv Se thy péev Ow wpaios ceiwv 
tovOov Kai Sehipw tivdoce, mpos 6 BovAoLTO, KaTaXEiTwV 
THY KOunv avEToV, THY TE ypoay elyev avOnpav TH Raymndove 
Tov cwpatos Ta aVvOn Synrov. Hv b€ Avcovicw cata TO THei- 
orov éupepns Ta wev yap péTwTra yapiow éoTiABev, ai TapEerat 
Se adta eis dvOos épevOdpevar veotnciov wpaifovto émiBa- 
AXroveat Tois Gupacww Atrarov épvOnua, eiaTHKEL GE ETL TLVOS 
opaipas ém’ axpwv Tov Tapcov BeBnkws értepwuevos TW Ode, 
érepixer 5€ od vevouiopévas 1) Opit, GAN 1) wév Kopn KaTa 
TaV odpiav éepéptrovaa Ttais Trapevais éréceve TOV Bootpuyor, 
ta d¢ dmiabev Hv Tov Karpov trAoKdywwv eXeVOepa ovnv THY 
éx yevéoews BXdoTHY eripaivovta Tis TpLXOs. 

Then the description dwells on the great art shown in the 
statue and its life-like appearance, and finally the allegory is 
explained in the following manner : 

‘kal TO pev nyiv Oadpa Tovodtov Hv, els 5é tis TaV TeEpl 


tas Téxvas copav Kai eidotwv civ aicOnoe: Texvikwtépa TA 
trav Snurovpyav_ aviyvevery Oavpata Kal Noyopov erHye TO 
Texyvnpati, THY Tod Kaipod Siva év TH TéexVN Twouévny 
éEnyoupevos* TO wev yap TTépwya TOV Tapowv aivitrerOat 
thy O€UTNTA Kal @s TOV TONDY avEeXiTTWY ai@va hépeTat Tais 


Gpais érroxovpevos, tiv Se érravOoicav wpav, bt. wav evKaL- 
pov TO @paiov Kal yovos KadXovus Snusoupyos 6 Kaipos, TO Sé 
amnvOnkos atrav é&w Tis Kaipod dicews, THv S€ Kata Tov 
peT@Trov Kounv, OTL Tpoa.ovTos ev avToD AaBEcOai padior, 
mapenOovros Sé % THY TpayyaTwv axun cuveképyeTar Kai 
ovK Eat ddvywpnbévta AaBeiv Tov Katpov.' 

1“T wish to bring before you also in a description the work of Lysippus, 
which as the finest of images this artist placed on exhibition before the 
inhabitants of Sicyon. It was xaipds fashioned into a statue of bronze, 
rivalling nature in art. Ka:pés was a boy, blooming in the very flower of 


youth from head to foot; handsome in mien, his hair fluttering at the 
caprice of the wind, leaving his locks dishevelled; with rosy complexion, 
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We note the following characteristic features. The statue 
represents a youth, whose blond hair is falling over his fore- 
head, while on the back of the head it is so short that it cannot 
be grasped. This figure stands on its toes on a sphere; its 
feet are winged. 

But little later than this description of Callistratus is the 
following little epigram by Posidippus, published by Jacobs, 
Anthologia Graeca, vol. 11, p. 49, No. xu. Posidippus had 
evidently also seen the statue himself, and he furnishes us 
with some further particulars. 


Tis, wé0ev 5 rAdorns ; Lixvdvios. otvoua dh rls; 
Atowrnos. ov Bt, ris; xaipds 5 mavdaudrup. 

there Sem’ xpa BéEBnnas; del tooxdw. Ti St rapoods 
mocoly exes Sipveis ; Tray’ iwnvéwos. 

xeipt 5t Setirepy ti pépers Eupdv ; avdpdor de7ypya 
as &xuis wdons dfvTepos TeACOw. 

H 8t Kdun, Th kar’ Sw; dwayridoayr: AaBerOau 
vh Ala, ratdmiBev Seis 7) paraxpa wéAci ; 

tov yap mat rrnvoio: rapa Opétayrd ue roooly 
buris &0 ivelpwy Spdteras e&dmiBev. 


showing by the splendor of body its perfection. He was very similar to 
Bacchus; his forehead shone with grace, and his cheeks, like a flower, 
glowed in youthful splendor, showing to the eyes a tender blush. He 
stood on a sphere, resting on the tips of his toes, with winged feet. 
His hair was not, however, fashioned after the usual manner, but the 
thick curls fell towards his brow over his cheek, while the occiput 
of xaipés was destitute of hair, showing only the beginning of hairy 
growth.” 

“And this it was which seemed admirable to us. But some one of 
those who are wise and skilled in art, and in the possession of a trained 
wsthetic sense, and capable of tracing out the hidden meaning of the artist, 
attributed design to the work, pointing out that the idea underlying xaipds 
was brought out in this statue. The winged feet indicate swiftness, because 
time swiftly elapses with the flight of hours; its shows the bloom of youth, 
because the youthful is ever attractive, and xa:pés alone is the creator of 
beauty. On the other hand, what is withered, is foreign to the nature 
of xaipds; again (it has) the lock on the forehead, because it is easy to 
seize hold of the favorable moment as it approaches, but having passed by, 
the opportunity for decisive action is gone, and once neglected it is no 
longer possible to recover it.” 
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rotvex’ 4 rexviras ce diéwAacev ; elvexev ipuéwy 
teive, xal év mpoOdpois OKe 3i8arKaArlny.' 


In addition to the information given us by Callistratus, 
we learn here that the statue held a razor in its right hand, 
which was intended to indicate the quickness and precision 
with which opportunity is lost, if it is not seized. 

The next place in classic literature where reference seems 
to be made to this statue of Lysippus is in the Latin fables of 
Phaedrus, bk. v, no. 8. The little poem is entitled 


Tempus. 


Cursu volucri, pendens in novacula 
Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo occipitio 
(Quem si occuparis, teneas, elapsum semel 
Non ipse possit Juppiter reprehendere) 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem. 
Effectus impediret ne segnis mora 
Finxere antiqui talem effigiem Temporis. 


Gail, in his edition of Phaedrus, Paris, 1826, vol. ii, p. 267, 
maintains that the reference here is not to the statue of Lysip- 
pus. The difficulty lies in the interpretation of the words “ in 
novacula pendens,” which must mean “standing on a razor.” 
This opinion is evidently followed by Siebelis in his edition of 
the same text, Leipzig, 1874, for he translates “eine gefliigelten 
Laufes auf einem Scheermesser schwebende Gestalt mit kahlem 
Scheitel.” Both editors refer the origin of this new position of 


1“ Who, whence is thy maker? Sicyon. His name is what? Lysippus. 
What art thou? Kairos, the all-subduer. Why doest thou stand on the 
tips of thy toes? I turn forever. Why hast thou double wings on either 
foot? I fly carried by the wind. In thy right hand why carriest thou a 
razor? To men a sign that quicker than any edge I ain. But thy hair, 
why is it over the eye? In order to be grasped, forsooth, by him that 
meets me. The back of thy head, why is it bald? Because he, whom I 
have once rushed by with winged feet, will never grasp me afterwards, 
though he desire it. Why did the artist fashion thee? For thy sake, 0 
stranger, he placed this warning lesson into the doorway.” 
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the figure to the Greek expression émi Eupod iotata: axpijs,' 
which occurs as early as Iliad x, 173, and had become a pro- 
verbial expression, so that it is not unfrequently found in later 
Greek literature. Sophocles, Antigone 996, has carried the 
figurative meaning of the expression even further, when he 
uses the phrase “ él Evpod tuyns BeAnxévas.” Gail surmised 
that the statue of Lysippus must often have been imitated, 
and that some later artist placed the razor which the original 
figure held in the right hand, under its feet, in place of the 
sphere. He thinks further that the writer of the little poem 
in question must have had before him such a figure as he 
described, either in the shape of a statue or cut into a seal. 
However this may be, I think for the present purpose these 
points may without danger be disregarded. The important 
point, in my opinion, is the fact that here we have in Latin 
literature a description of a figure, bald behind, with hair 
streaming over the forehead, which represents “ brevem Occa- 
sionem rerum.” A further interesting point to note is the 
evident confusion which already existed between the two words 
Tempus and occasio in this special signification. That the con- 
fusion did not arise at this time is evident from the following 
passage from Cicero’s De Inv., 1, chap. 27, quoted by Gail, 1. c., 
where we read “ occasio est pars temporis, habens in se alicujus 
rei idoneam faciendi aut non faciendi opportunitatem, quare 
cum tempore hoc differt; nam genere quidem utrumque idem 
esse intellegitur.” But in spite of the fact, thus made evident, 
that the allegory of Lysippus was known in Italy, still no 
idiomatic expression based upon it seems to have existed. 
The phrase capere crines, occurring in Plautus, Most., 1, 3, 69, 
and cited in Freund, s. v. crinis, has reference to a part of the 
Roman marriage ceremony ; and other expressions such as 


1 An illustration, reproduced by Baumeister, 1. c. p. 771, shows a repro- 
duction of a relief in Torino. It is said to belong to late Roman times, but 
is apparently a true illustration of this ancient Greek idiom. The figure is 
bald, with long hair in front, wings on the shoulders and feet, and holding 
a scale which rests on the edge of a razor. 
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occasionem capere, Plaut. Pseud. tv, 3, 5, are non-committal as 
to their origin. 

The next writer who gives evidence of knowing the alle- 
gory is the epigrammatist Ausonius. No. x11 of the epigrams 
of this author, in an edition published in London, 1823, reads 
as follows : 

In simulacrum Occasionis et Poenitentiae. 
Cujus opus? Phidiae: qui signum Pallados, ejus 
Quique Jovem fecit, tertia palma ego sum. 
Sum Dea, quae rara, et paucis Occasio nota. 
Quid rotulae insistis? Stare loco nequeo. 
Quid talaria habes? Volucris sum. Mercurius quae 
Fortunare solet, tardo (v. /. trado) ego, cum volui. 
Crine tegis faciem? Cognosci nolo. Sed heus tu 
Occipiti calvo es. Ne tenear fugiens. 
Quae tibi juncta comes? Dicat tibi. Dic, rogo, quae sis. 
Sum Dea, cui nomen nec Cicero ipse dedit. 
Sum Dea, quae facti, non factique exigo poenas, 
Nempe ut poeniteat: sic Metanoea vocor. 
Tu modo dic, quid agat tecum. Si quando volavi, 
Haec manet: hanc retinent, quos ego praeterii. 
Tu quoque, dum rogitas, dum percontando moraris, 
Elapsum dices me tibi de manibus. 


The literary model of Ausonius we have not far to seek. 
The dialogue style of this epigram points at once to the poem 
of Posidippus. But with the many points of contact that 
exist between the two epigrams, there are found also some 
marked points of difference. The artist’s name is given as 
Phidias, and the figure of Occasio is here for the first time 
accompanied by another, called Poenitentia. It is difficult to 
decide whether the substitution by Ausonius of the name of 
Phidias for that of Lysippus is a willful one, as the editor of 
the epigrams supposes, or whether a link in the chain of trans- 
mission has been lost. The whole description of Ausonius has 
about it such an air of reality that it is difficult to believe that 
he refers directly to the statue described by Posidippus. In- 
asmuch as the facts in the case are lost, the field is open for 
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theories, and I offer the following as a solution of the difficulty. 
In the epigram of Posidippus there occurs the phrase 


tov yap deat wrnvoic: wapabpétayrd we wooly 
obris &0 inelpwy Spdtera: etdridev 


and then follows an unmistakable invitation to muse over the 
allegory. ‘That the statue of Lysippus was a famous one is 
evident from the different descriptions that were devoted to it, 
and that it was imitated may be supposed a priori and is 
proved by the description of Phaedrus. The supposition that 
Ausonius had before him, when he wrote, some other sculptured 
version of the allegory would, therefore, seem to be not at all 
improbable. He did not know this artist’s name, but he did 
know that it was not Lysippus, whose statue and name he 
must certainly at least have known through the epigram of 
Posidippus, from whom he borrowed the style of his own 
poem. He called him Phidias, the Greek sculptor par ex- 
cellence. The unknown artist, who was a Roman, introduced 
several changes. In the first place he had translated the 


Greek xa:pés (masc.) into its Latin equivalent occasio (fem.). 
Lysippus’ god became a goddess. Phaedrus’ model retained 
the original gender of the Greek, and he called the figure 
Tempus. In the second place, he had developed the idea 
contained in the two lines of Posidippus’ epigram just quoted, 
and placed a second figure called Poenitentia beside the first. 
Such a grouping together of two gods is not at all unfrequent 


! The other plate in Baumeister’s article, quoted above, is almost exactly 
an illustration of the epigram of Ausonius. It shows the figure of xa:pés, 
no longer nude, with a winged wheel on each foot, holding a scale in the 
left and a razor in the right hand. A youth before him has seized his 
forelock, while an old man behind him, who has let the favorable moment 
pass by, stretches his left hand out in vain. With the right he angrily 
pulls his beard. Behind the latter stands a draped figure, representing 
Poenitentia. The illustration is a reproduction of a relief in Venice, but 
unfortunately no clue as to its age is given. 

It should be added, also, that the fact of Ausonius retaining the Greek 
term Metanoea in a curious manner counterbalances his translation of kaipés 
by occassio. 
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in Roman iconology, and quite to the point I find it stated in 
Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen and rémischen Mythologie, 
s. v. Fortuna, that Fortuna and Mercurius are found together 
in many pictures, a point to which I shall recur presently 
for another reason. In this way, it seems to me, the epigram 
of Ausonius is explained, without doing violence to the facts 
as we know them.’ 

The general resemblance between the episode in the Orlando 
Innamorato and the epigram of Ausonius is so marked that it 
is evident that Bojardo made use of it as his main source, for 
his description of the Fata Morgana. The most conclusive 
proof lies in the fact that in both instances the figure of fleet- 
ing Chance is accompanied by that of Poenitentia. This 
agreement is so striking and unexpected that there scarcely 
remains room for doubt, and it becomes evident that Bojardo 


1 For the sake of completeness I add here another Greek description of 
the statue of Lysippus, contained in an eclogue of Himerius, a contemporary 
of Ausonius. The account agrees in the main with those of Callistratus 
and Posidippus, with this difference, that the figure is said to hold a scale 
in the left hand. The eclogue is published in the same volume with the 
description by Callistratus. 

Acwds 5 hv Gpa ob xXtipa udvov, AAG Kal ywouny 6b Avoimmos. Gea your 
éxeivos Bia THS EavTod yywuns TeTdAunKev. eyypdder ToIs Bedis Thy Kaipdy Kal 
poppdcas aydAuari Thy piow aiTod did THs eixdvos eEnyhoaTo. “Exe: be &d€ 
mws, @s €ut uynuoveve, Td Saidadua. Tove? maida rd eldos aBpdy, thy axuhy 
épnBov, koudvytTa mtv Td ex KpoTdpwy cis ueTwmrov, yuuvdy Se Td Boov exeiBer 
éml ra vara mepiCerary ordhpw Tiy dSekiay wwAiouevorv, (vy Thy Aaiay éexéxovTa, 
wrepwrdy Ta Thupa, ox as weTdpoioy imrtp ys byw KovdiCerOa, GAA’ Iva doxav 
emivatew THs vis, AavOdyn KAerTwr Td uh KaTa yijs emepeider Oa. 

“For Lysippus had not only a skilled hand, but also skilled judgment. 
Wonderful things did he by reason of this genius venture upon; he added 
xaipés to the list of gods, and by changing images has brought out his nature 
inastatue, The statue was wrought in this manner as I relate. He fashions 
a boy, delicate in appearance, in the bloom of youth, with locks of hair from 
the top to the forehead, but bald behind. In his right hand he was armed 
with a razor, holding in his left a scale, winged upon a sphere poising lightly, 
so that he did not rise too far above the earth, seemingly touching it, and yet 
gliding over it without contact.” 

Still more information on this question may be found in Curtius, Arch@o- 
logische Zeitung, 1875, pp. 1-8, and Benndorf, ibid., 1863, p. 81 ff. 
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has done here what he has done in so many other instances in 
his poem. He has taken a classic theme and brettonized it, if 
I may use the term. The whole atmosphere and setting of 
the new scene is so Arthurian that the first impulse in looking 
for its sources is to turn for information to the Round Table 
romances, rather than to a dictionary of classical antiquities. 

Morgana (Fr. Morgain) in the Arthurian romances, as is 
well known, is a fairy and sister of King Arthur. She is a 
disciple of the enchanter Merlin, and well versed, therefore, in 
all kinds of magic arts as well as deceit, as Tristan learns in 
the end to his sorrow. Arthur had even forbidden her pres- 
ence at his court, and so she lived in different enchanted castles 
of her making. She was a constant source of trouble to 
Arthur’s knights; but there is, as far as the things told of her 
in the French romances are concerned, no reason why Bojardo 
should have selected this name rather than that of the Dama 
del Lago. There is only one tantalizing allusion in the French 
prose versions of Tristan, which I will relate without further 
comment. A knight by the name of Giflet (the name is of no 
consequence) arrives before a castle which is full of enchant- 
ments, and he is hindered from entering into it by the figure 
of a knight, “de coivre fait por (r. par) grant soutiliece.” 
Morgain, we are told, is the author of the enchantments in the 
castle, and she established them “au tens que Tristanz de 
Loenoys se mist en queste por li trover.”' Upon reading the 
description of this metal knight, one cannot help thinking of 
the two iron figures that hinder Orlando’s entrance to the 
garden of the Fata. 

It would seem to me, however, that a reason can be dis- 
covered for Bojardo’s choice of name. The Breton cycle as a 
whole had gained but little foothold among the people in Italy ; 
but nevertheless a few of its figures had entered the realm of 


'Cp. Léseth, Le Roman en prose de Tristan, p. 223. The painstaking 
author of this laborious work adds as a foot-note to this passage, “ nous 
n’avons trouvé aucune trace de cette quéte.” 
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popular tradition, and even begun to show new signs of in- 
dependent growth. Of this class of stories is the miraculous 
disappearance of Arthur. The French traditions related that 
Arthur had been transported by Morgain to the island of 
Avalon, whence he would return in due season. This legend 
had been carried to Sicily by the Normans, and here the in- 
terior of Mount Aetna became the abode of both Arthur and 
Morgain. Graf, who reports the earliest forms of this legend 
in Sicily, in the Giorn. Stor. vol. v, p. 80 ff., shows further, 
how here this hiding place of the fay is embellished with regard 
to its scenery. All the attractive features of the isle of Avalon 
are ascribed to the interior of Mount Aetna. Moreover, the 
popular mind, once made acquainted with the supernatural 
powers of the fairy, soon attributed to her authorship that 
curious optical phenomenon known as the mirage, and called 
it the Fata Morgana. And this term, I think, may have 
suggested the name to Bojardo. I bring this explanation 
forward without claiming in its favor more than a high 
degree of probability. It is impossible to say how far back 
the name Fata Morgana dates as a term for the mirage (Graf, 
l. ¢, p. 98, quotes a passage showing that it was so used in the 
xvulth century), but it bears so popular an aspect that we shall 
certainly not be far from right if we believe that its origin 
dates back to the establishment of the tradition which placed 
both Arthur and Morgain into the Aetna, and this legend is 
firmly fixed in Sicily by the end of the x1ith century.’ The 
official journeys of Bojardo took him into Southern Italy (he 
was in Naples in the year 1473), and he may well have ob- 
served the phenomenon in the sky, and become familiar with 
its popular name. 

There is still another line of thought which connects this epi- 
sode with the Breton epic, and which, therefore, seems worthy 
of mention. The central idea of it is that of the favorable 
moment which is not utilized, and which must now be sought 


'Cp. Graf, 1. ¢. 
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with much expenditure of force and penitence. This, after 
all, looked at from one point of view, is a prominent theme in 
the quest of the Holy Grail. There the Knight arrives, at 
nightfall, at a castle, where he sees sights that rouse his curiosity, 
such as the wondrous sword, the bleeding lance, and the Grail, 
for which he ought to demand an explanation. He neglects 
to do this, and when he wakes up the next morning he finds 
the castle deserted, and his quest begins. In this instance as 
well, absolute proof for the association of the two ideas can not 
be advanced, but, considering the fact that so much of Bojardo’s 
poem is created by brettonizing ideas taken from the Carlo- 
vingian cycle and from classical antiquity, it is after all very 
possible that there exists a closer connection between the two 
ideas than is apparent at first sight. 

There can be no question, however, as to the connection 
between Bojardo’s episode and the Italian idiom tener /a for- 
tuna pel ciuffetto; but whether the passage in Bojardo gave 
rise to the idiom, or vice versa, is not so easily decided. Both 
words ciuffo and ciuffetto are quite old in Italian. Ciuffo is 
found in Fazio degli Uberti’s Dittamondo (composed between 
1348 and 1367) and ciuffo occurs in Dante, Inf., 28-33, Boccac- 
cio and the Pataffio, which has been wrongly ascribed to Ser 
Brunetto Latini. The question now arises whether the verbal 
locution tenere pel ciuffetto, with the meaning to have the mas- 
tery over, is connected with our idiom. I am inclined to think 
that this is not the case. Ducange, s. v. capillus, mentions the 
expression trahere per capillos, and says that it is described in 
Saxon laws as a grave insult. In a law of 1211 and 1247 it 
is given as punishable with death.' In Italian I have met the 
expression in Pulci’s Morg. Magg., vui-89, L’angel di Dio vi 
tenga pel ciuffetto and Cirif. Calvan. 2-64, avere il leon pel 
ciuffetto. 

'T am undecided how much importance is to be attached to the fact that 


ciuffo, a word of Germanic origin, and not the Latin words, has been incor- 
porated into the idiom. 
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The earliest instance of the longer idiom under considera- 
tion I have found noted in the Vocabulario Universale Italiano 
compilato a cura della societa tipografica, Napoli, 1829, s. v. 
ciuffo, ascribed to Poliziano, Stanze 6. 


Piglia il tempo che fugge pel ciuffetto 
Prima che nasca qualche gran sospetto. 


Unfortunately this reference has proved to be a veritable Fata 
Morgana in itself, for the most diligent efforts to verify it 
have proven useless, so that the inevitable conclusion seems to 
be that a typographical error has crept in. What adds to the 
dissatisfaction in this instance is the fact that other evidence 
also points to the conclusion that to the learned Poliziano 
is due the revival of the classical ideas which we have re- 
viewed. In his Liber Adagiorum (Opera 11, p. 289), Erasmus 
has a rather lengthy disquisition on the expression nosce 
tempus. Without mentioning names, he describes the statue 
of Lysippus, translating, however, continually the Greek 
xaipos by Latin tempus. He then goes on to say: “ Ejus 
simulachrum ad hune modum fingebat antiquitas. Volubilis 
rotae pennatis insistens pedibus, vertigine quam citatissima 
semet in orbem circumagit, priore capitis parte capillis hir- 
suta, posteriore glabra, ut illa facile prehendi queat, hac nequa- 
quam. Unde dictum est ‘occasionem arripere.’ Ad quod 
erudite simul et eleganter allusit quisquis' is fuit, qui versicu- 
lum hune conscripsit 


“ Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva.” 


Then he gives in full the epigram of Posidippus, and a trans- 
lation of it into Latin distichs. Finally he continues, “ Non 
ab re fuerit et Ausonianum epigramma subscribere, quod ut 
admonet Politianus e Graeco videtur effictum quenquam cum 
aliis nonnullis diversum, tum illo potissimum nomine, quod 


1It would be interesting if it were possible to answer this question of 
Erasmus. 
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hic additur poenitentia comes.” Then follows the epigram of 
Ausonius. 

The absence of a complete set of the works of Poliziano 
from Baltimore makes verification in this case also an im- 
possibility. But in spite of this defect, the evidence, it seems 
to me, is convincing. Through the influence of the great 
Poliziano the whole line of tradition which we have reviewed, 
and which found its climax in Ausonius, was made again the 
common property of the learned. In this way Bojardo’s 
attention was directed to the allegory, and he was not slow in 
making use of it by adapting to his own needs not only the 
figure of Occasio, but also its companion Poenitentia. That 
Bojardo knew the works of Poliziano needs no proof, but I 
think direct indebtedness on his part can be shown. In 
Poliziano’s Orfeo (1474), act i, there occurs the line 


“ Ella (Euridice) fugge da me sempre davante.” 


Though applied here to Euridice, there is great temptation to 
see some hidden reference to the allegory of the lost oppor- 


tunity. However, this consideration is of minor weight. 
What is important in my opinion is the fact that Bojardo 
in the Innamorato, ii-ix, 3—c, uses almost identically the same 
words 


“La fata sempre fugge a lui davante.”’ 


This coincidence is certainly too close to be accidental. 

When the allegory had thus been revived in literature, it 
was soon made use of in other ways. The famous Milanese 
engraver, Andrea Alciato, published at various times different 
collections of emblems. A complete collection of all of these 
in Latin was published in Lyons in 1551, under the title 
Andreae Alciati Emblematum Flumen abundans, and of this 
edition the Holbein society has given us a fac-simile reprint 
(1871). On p. 133 of this modern edition can be found an 
emblem entitled In Occasionem. The cut represents the nude 
figure of a woman, with a long shawl thrown over her 
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shoulders, which she holds ‘in her left hand while it flutters 
in the wind on the right. She stands on a wheel which rests 
horizontally on the water. On her feet, above her heels, are 
wings; the left foot is somewhat raised. In the right hand 
she holds a razor. Her long hair is fluttering in the wind 
and appears to be all in front. Below this figure stands the 
following explanation, which is evidently a paraphrase of 
the epigram of Posidippus : 


In Occasionem. 
Aiadrdoyior kas. 


Lysippi hoc opus est, Sycion cui patria. Tu quis? 
Cuncta domans capti temporis articulus. 

Cur pinnis stas? usque rotor. Talaria plantis 
Cur retines? Passim me levis aura rapit. 

In dextra est tenuis dic unde novacula? Acutum 
Omni acie hoc signum me magis esse docet. 

Cur in fronte coma? Occurens ut prendar. At heus tu 
Dic cur pars calva est posterior capitis ? 

Ne semel alipedem si quis permittat abire, 

Ne possim apprehenso postmodo crine capi 

Tali opifex nos arte, tui causa, edidit hospes 
Utque omnes moneam ; pergula aperta tenet. 


Of these emblems the first collection seems to have been 
made in Milan in 1522, but the earliest partial edition appeared 
in Augsburg in 1531. Of this last mentioned edition, as well 
as of three others of similar nature, reprints have been pub- 
lished by the Holbein society (1870) under the title Andreae 
Emblematum Fontes Quattuor. From this reprint it is seen that 
the emblem In Occasionem was contained also in the Augsburg 
edition of 1531. The cuts in both instances are in general 
identical. In the earlier drawing, however, the wings on the 
feet seem to be absent, and the shaw] is arranged so as to cover 
the pudenda. The figure also seems to rest on a rock, sur- 
rounded by water, in place of the horizontal wheel. But the 
occiput is bald and the long hair in front is blown towards the 

6 
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right. The distichs beneath the ¢ut are identical with those 
in the later editions. 

Alciato’s collection of emblems must have enjoyed a high 
degree of favor. The first complete Latin edition was pub- 
lished in 1548, and there followed a French translation in 
1549, and Italian and Spanish translations in 1551. There 
were published besides a large number of partial editions, and 
all of these must have contributed greatly to make the allegory 
generally known. But even earlier our allegory had given rise 
to the Italian idiom, and we find it occurring under two forms, 
viz. pigliare il tempo pel ciuffetto, as in Poliziano, and pigliare 
(tenere) la fortuna pel ciuffetto (ciuffo) as in Ariosto, Orl. Fur., 
xxx-35. 

Ma se fortuna le spalle vi volta 
(Che non per6 nel crin presa tenete) 


Causate un danno ch’a pensarvi solo 
Mi sento il petto gid sparar di duolo. 


and this latter is also the turn which the allegory has received 
in the modern language.' What is interesting here is the sub- 
stitution of Fortuna or Tempo for the figure of Occasio. All 
three denominations, when referring to the favorable moment, 
are naturally so closely allied that a confusion as to their usage 
is not at all surprising. Nevertheless it can easily be shown 
that the confusion did not become fixed as an idiom before the 
time of Poliziano and the revival of this allegory. The two 
figures of Fortuna and Occasio were never confused in classi- 
cal times. 


1In Ferrazzi, Bibliografia Ariostesca, Bassano, 1881, p. 131, I find the fol- 
lowing lines quoted from the Satires, vii-181. 
occasion fugge sdegnata 
Poi che mi porge il crine ed io nol prendo. 


Here the tone of the idiom, as is seen, is still quite in accordance with the 
original classical notion. 
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Fortuna! was usually represented by a female figure, stand- 
ing upright, and holding a cornucopia in the left and a rudder 
in the right hand. The rudder often rested on a sphere, and 
this sphere is either the symbol of her changeability, or is in- 
tended to portray her power over the whole earth. When the 
figure is seated, the natural inference is, that Fortuna has come 
to stay. Occasionally a wheel is found in the representations 
of this goddess, and references to this wheel of fortune can be 
found in Cicero,? Dialogus of Tacitus, Fronto, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus,> and the treatise De Consolatione of Boethius. In 
some instances Fortuna has wings, and sometimes the prow 
of a boat is shown in connection with the rudder, evidently 
referring to her as a goddess of the sea. She was worshipped 
in Rome under many different attributes, and there existed 
temples for some of these varieties and a public worship. 
Especially favorite was the Fortuna redux, and she is quite 
frequently represented in connection with a wheel. Roscher 
describes a coin having a picture of the Fortuna dux. The 
figure is seated, and holds the usual attributes of rudder and 
cornucopia. Under the stool is the representation of a wheel. 
The Fortuna worship seems to point to an Egyptian origin, 
and, according to Roscher, derives from the worship of the 
Isis Fortuna and the Fortuna Panthea. As Isis Fortuna she 
is pictured holding a cornucopia, rudder (often with the sphere) 
and the attributes of Isis, such as the Lotus flower, plumes, 
new moon, snake, sistrum, etc. The Fortuna Panthea has the 
symbols of other deities, such as wings, helmet, sheaf of wheat, 
ete. She was also frequently worshipped in connection with 
other deities, notably Mercurius. The two figures are found 
together in many representations, or Fortuna may be found 
alone with the symbols of Mercurius. This creates a strong 
temptation for the belief that even in the statue of Lysippus 


1 Cp. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, s. v. 

* Fortunae rotam pertimescebat. Pison, 10, 22. 

3 Fortunae volucris rota, adversa prosperis semper alternans, Ammian. 
Mare., 31-1-1. 
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the wings on the feet of xaxpos were suggested by those of 
Hermes." However this may be, it is certain that these two 
deities were for a long time associated together. Even as late 
as the Emblems of Alciato we find such a representation, which 
was contained for the first time in an edition of 1541 in Venice. 
Hermes there appears to have four faces, and is standing on a 
square stone, with wings on his feet and the winged staff in 
his hand. Fortuna stands by his side on a sphere, and is 
almost identical with the figure representing Opportunity, in 
the emblem Jn Occasionem. The hair is blowing distinctly 
towards the right. This picture was considerably changed in 
the Lyons edition of 1551, but Fortuna and Hermes are still 
associated together. Here Fortuna is resting but one foot on 
the sphere, and her hair is blowing toward the left. 

From the foregoing remarks there can remain no doubt 
that the wheel is not the regular attribute of Fortuna. It 
rather seems to belong to another idea, which is also closely 
related to those under discussion, viz., that of the Fata seri- 
bunda. This goddess is represented by a female figure, resting 
one foot on a vertical wheel, while she is writing the destiny of 
man on a wall towards which she is bending. What is evident, 
however, is the fact that even in classical antiquity the wheel 
was used to represent the uncertainty of human existence. 

The middle ages retained this idea, but varied fundamentally 
the manner of representation. Fortuna is now represented by 
a female figure, seated on a stool before a wheel which she is 
turning. Usually different figures representing different types 
of humanity are tied to the wheel. Several illustrations in 
point may be found in Du Sommerard, Les Arts au moyen 
age, Album. Vol. V1, series 4, plates 37, 38, 39, 40 show large 


1 Baumeister, 1. c., says the idea of xa:pés goes back to the palaestra, and 
sprang from the Hermes évayévios, beside whom he had an altar in Olympia. 
Presence of mind and the necessity of grasping the favorable moment in 
the martial game are eminently necessary, and this god is therefore often 
mentioned in Pindar’s Odes. Baumeister’s hypothesis is in a manner con- 
firmed by the phrase of Himerius poppdécas &ydAuara quoted above. 
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illuminated figures representing Fortuna and her wheel. In 
all of them she is a young woman seated beside a wheel on 
which are human figures. She wears long hair and a crown. 
Vol. v1, series 6, plate 30, taken from a manuscript of the end 
of the xvth century of Boethius, De Consolatione, shows a 
figure of Fortuna with two faces and the eyes of both blind- 
folded. This new element evidently denotes favorable and 
adverse fortune. The figure has green wings besides. Agree- 
ing with the illustrations first mentioned is a large plate in 
vol. 1 of Les Arts somptuaires, Paris, 1858. It is taken 
from a MS. of the xvith century, contained in the Arsenal 
Library in Paris. 

As far as literature is concerned, all allusions before Poli- 
ziano and Bojardo are usually to this manner of representation. 
Dante’s description of the goddess Fortuna, who rules supreme 
over her celestial circle and who 


Con l’altre prime creature lieta 
Volve sua spera, e beata si gode (Inf, vii, 95-96), 


is well known. Similar references are found elsewhere and 
it is not necessary to multiply examples. Pulei in his Mor- 
gante Maggiore makes at least seven' references to this idea, 
and of these one merits transcription because it agrees so closely 
with Dante’s conception. 


Lascia pur volger le volubil rote 
A quella che nel ciel tutto ha veduto. (xxii-38.) 


Bojardo, also, has evidently not forgotten the older notion, for 
Orl. Inn. i-xvi, 1, he says: 


Tutte le cose sotto de la Luna 

L’alta ricchezza, e’ regni de la terra, 
Son sottoposti a voglia di Fortuna; 

Lei la porta apre d’improvviso e serra; 
E quando pid par bianca, divien bruna: 


‘1 Morg. Mag., ii-49, xvii-2, xxii-38, xxv-275, xxvi-38, and x-70, xxiii-54. 
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Ma pid si mostra ai casi de la guerra 
Instabil, volutante e rovinosa, 
E pid fallace che alcun altra cosa. 


Whether he had already in mind our episode, which was to 
follow some twenty-one cantos later, is a question; but cer- 
tainly Fortuna’s wheel is but vaguely alluded to by the word 
volutante. It would seem as though we had even here a con- 
fusion of the two ideas. 

It is evident, however, from later occurrences in literature, 
that the confusion became absolute, so much so that the older 
notion of the favorable occasion was completely lost sight of ; 
and this confusion has also left its traces in art. In the Mir- 
ror of Maiestie (1618), of which we have a fac-simile reprint 
by the Holbein Society (1870), there may be found a similar 
reproduction of a work entitled Selectorum Symbolorum Heroi- 
corum centuria Gemina enotata atque enodata a Salomone Neige- 
bauero a Cadano, 1619. Plate 23 of this last-mentioned work 
contains the emblem of Fridericus Daniae Norvegiae Seland. 
Gothor. Rex. It shows a Fortuna standing on a sphere, and 
this figure is in every respect identical with those drawn by 
Alciato to represent the favorable Occasion." 

In a similar manner the two notions of Time and Occasion 
were confused, and substituted one for the other. Here the 
interchange is much older. I have already pointed out the 
fact that tempus evidently paraphrases the Greek xazpos in the 
epigram from Phaedrus, and have also quoted Cicero’s remark 
with regard to the confusion of the two terms. It has also 
been shown that Erasmus translates xaxpos by tempus. Since 
early in the middle ages the two notions of Time and Death 
were also merged in one, one is tempted to look for further 
evidences of a confusion with the notion of the favorable occa- 
sion in the pictorial representations of the time. It is certain 
that some of the illustrations which I have examined show a 


! The inscription of the emblem is “‘ Fedelta 2 cosa rara,” and below stands 
the explanation “ Fortuna in pila volubili stans et velum vibrans . . . .” 
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figure of Time or Death with a distinct lock of hair on one side 
of the head.' However, I do not believe that such instances 
prove much, one way or the other. The general appearance 
of Time or Death in these pictures, with regard to the hair, is 
that of the living species, and I am inclined to think that the 
substitution was purely literary and due to a confusion of 
terms. 

The conclusions which, I think, have been established may 
now be briefly restated. The revival of the allegory of 
Lysippus, which seems to have been completely forgotten 
after Ausonius, was due to Poliziano. Through him Bojardo 
became acquainted with the epigram of Ausonius, and he 
brettonized the idea in his episode of the chase of the Fata 
Morgana by Orlando. The formulating of the idea into an 
idiom seems also to be due to Poliziano. The oldest instances 
employ the words tempo and occasione ; later Fortuna supplants 
almost entirely these older words. 

The remaining part of this paper is to be concerned with 
tracing this expression into English. After having found an 
occurrence of it in Spenser’s Sonnet 70 (written after 1593), 


Tell he? the joyous time will not be staid, 
Unless she do him by the forelock take, 


I found that the aid to be expected from the existing diction- 
aries was exhausted. I then turned for help to the learned 
editor of the Ozford Dictionary, Dr. Murray, who with great 
courtesy and kindness placed at my disposal those references to 
this expression which he possessed. Through this welcome 
help I learned that there is but one earlier instance of it to be 


! This can be seen in the following instances: Humphreys, Masterpieces 
of early printers and engravers, London, 1870; plate 20 of a dance of death, 
printed in Lyons, 1499, and also in several of the illustrations of Savo- 
narola’s “ Arte del bene morire,” reproduced in the same volume ; also Lang- 
lois and Pottier, Danses des Morts, Rouen, 1852, p. 159 and plates xvi and 
xviii of Holbein’s Dance of Death, in the same volume. 
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found in English, and this in Greene’s Menaphon,' written in 
the year 1589, viz: “ Pesana, thinking to make hay while the 
Sunne shined, and take opportunitie by his forelocks.” Besides 
adding a list of later occurrences, to which I shall refer later, 
Dr. Murray was kind enough to say, “ we have no earlier 
instances of Forelock in any sense.” To Greene, then, the in- 
troduction of the idiom into English literature must be ascribed ; 
and his general tastes and predilections make the supposition 
very plausible that he derived the expression from his ac- 
quaintance with Italian literature. Before the year 1592 he 
had written a comedy entitled Orlando Furioso, which was 
published in 1594, and where he quotes several lines from 
Ariosto’s poem in the Italian original ; cp. ed., London, 1831, 
p. 28. This fact would seem sufficient evidence to prove that 
the English idiom is a translation of the Italian. As far as 
Spenser is concerned, the Italian influence on his writings is 
also too well-known to need further proof, and the great im- 
portance of Italian influence on the English literature of this 
period is also well established. The first English translation of 
Ariosto appeared in 1591, by John Harrington. But in spite 
of these and many other proofs for the literary importation of 
our idiom, I am not entirely free from doubts. In the Or- 
lando Furioso the expression, to my knowledge, occurs but 
once, and there the reference is to Fortuna, not to Time or 
Occasion. Whether Bojardo’s poem was translated earlier, 
I am unable to say, though nothing would be gained even if 
such a translation could be found, for Greene certainly under- 
stood Italian thoroughly and might have read the poem in the 
original. However this may have been, the whole allegory 
contained in the expression must certainly have been known 
in England at least eighty years earlier. Erasmus was in 
Italy between the years 1506 and 1509, and during this stay 
he supervised an edition of his Adagia in Venice at the Aldine 
press. Then he went to England and occupied the position 


1 Ed. Arber, London, 1880, p. 65, 
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of Regius Reader of Greek in Cambridge from 1509 to 1513. 
It is but natural to suppose that with Erasmus his works 
became known in England, and in these Adagia we have 
found all the principal links in the history of our allegory, 
besides a reference to Poliziano’s remarks on the epigram of 
Ausonius. With the name of Poliziano, moreover, the possi- 
bility arises that a knowledge at least of the classical side of 
the allegory should have reached England even before the 
arrival of Erasmus, for Linacre and Grocyn were pupils of 
Poliziano. If these suppositions are valid we have also at 
once an explanation of the fact that in the English expressions 
it is Time or Opportunity whose forelocks must be grasped, 
and not Fortuna. Erasmus speaks only of tempus and Poli- 
ziano of tempo and occasione. So we find the expression in 
Bacon’s Essay on Delays, publ. Arber, p. 525, “ for occasion 
(as it is in the common verse’) turneth a bald noddle, after 
she hath presented her locks in Front and no hold taken.” 
(1625). Crosse, Vertues Commonwealth, p. 131 (publ. 1878), 
wrote in 1603 “Time flyeth away with wings, and therefore 
a wise man lay holde on her forelocks, while it is to-day.” 
Later references, which might be added, would scarcely 
strengthen the argument. 

At the same time the common middle age notion of Fortuna 
and her wheel was well known in England. Greene in his 
Tritameron of Love (1587), publ. in his works, vol. m1, p. 133, 
in the Huth library, has a long passage to the point here 
which merits transcription, not for itself, but because it also 
points directly to Italy as its source. 

“ Because you talke of painting (quoth the lady Panthia) I 
remember that in the Duke of Florence chamber, I once saw 
a table whereon was pourtrayed the picture or counterfeit of 
Fortune, as neare as I can gesse in this manner. Winged she 
was, and standing vpon a globe, as decyphering her muta- 
bilitie: holding in her right hand the Cornucopia or horn of 
aboundance, which the poets faine to be full of all such heav- 


Could this be a reference to Erasmus’ hexameter, quoted above ? 
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enly and earthlie things as are exquisite and pretious : these she 
go out liberally, when, to whom, and where she pleaseth. 

n the left hande a wheele, which she tuurneth about con- 
tinually, whereby that part which is aboue, is presently turned 
downeward, thereby giuing vs to sotantond, that from her 
highest preferment she throweth downe in one instant such as 
are most happie into the gulfe of miserie: underneath this 
picture were written certain verses, thus englished 


The fickle seat whereon proud Fortune sits, 

the restless globe whereon the furie stands, 
Bewraies her fond and farre inconstant fits, 

the fruitful horn she handleth in her hands, 
Bids all beware to feare her flattering smiles, 
that giueth most when most she meaneth guiles. 
The wheele that turning neuer taketh rest, 

the top whereof fond worldlings count their blisse, 
Within a minute makes a blacke exchaunge : 
and them the vild and lowest better is: 

Which embleme tels vs the inconstant state, 

of such as trust to Fortune or to Fate.” 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know the Italian 
original of these verses. 

We have reached the end of our inquiry. Although certain 
points remain doubtful, still I think the main questions at 
issue have been cleared up. There is left the question of the 
originality or sources of Lysippus. But I have already gone 
so far out of my beaten track that I may well leave the solu- 
tion of this matter to others, whose lines of work have made 
them more familiar with that remote period of antiquity. 
However, the general inquiry was directly connected with the 
history of the Romanzo Cavalleresco in Italy, and if other 
questions have been left unanswered I can give no better 
excuse than that by which Rusticiano da Pisa, in 1272, excused 
the lack of order and completeness in his compilation of the 
Round Table Romances: “. . . . je respons que ma matiére 
n’ettoit pas congneue. Car je ne puis pas savoir tout ne 
mettre toutes mes paroles par ordre. 

Joun E. MATZKE. 





VII.—LESSING’S RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS NATHAN 
THE WISE. 


The primitive purity of the early Church soon yielded to a 
Church hierarchy. In those early times, before the New 
Testament was admitted to equal canonical authority with the 
Old, the Church became the supreme authority and the Bible 
was subordinate. After the incorporation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Bible, the Scriptures and the Church appear to 
be coérdinate authority in the patristic writings of that period. 
During the Middle Ages the Church grew rapidly in political 
power and the influence of the Scriptures waned accordingly, 
so that Dante complains of the way in which not merely 
creeds and fathers but canon law and the decretals were 
studied instead of the gospels. It is true that pious people, 
ever since the days of Pentecost, had believed that “ the 


inward spiritual facts of man’s religious experience were of 
infinitely more value than their expression in stereotyped 


forms recognized by the Church,” and that, too, “in such a 


solemn thing as the forgiveness of sin man could go to God 
directly without human mediation.” These pious souls had 
found the pardon they sought, but the good majority were 
under the dominion of the Church, which at last degraded the 
meaning of “spiritual” so that it signified mere ritualistic 
service, and “thrust itself between God and the worshipper, 
and proclaimed that no man could draw near to God save 
through its appointed ways of approach. Confession was to 
be made to God through the priest ; God spoke pardon only 
in the priest’s absolution. When Luther attacked indulgences 
in the way he did he struck at the whole system.” After the 
Reformation a reaction set in. New and better translations of 
the Bible were made, and the Word became accessible to every- 
body. The successors of the Reformers emphasized “the 
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verbal inspiration of the Scripture and its infallible authority 
(more) than had been done for the most part by the first Re- 
formers, Luther and Calvin and their contemporaries, who 
never seemed to have sanctioned the famous dictum of Chil- 
lingworth, ‘the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
the Protestants.’” The Reformers took the Holy Scriptures, 
because they are the divine word, and require no further sup- 
plement from tradition and custom, merely as the rule and 
canon of their faith. Traditions, dogmas, ordinances estab- 
lished by the Church, were null and void. This freedom of 
the religious conscience and the Holy Scriptures as the living, 
pure source of religion brought a rich blessing to Christians. 
Religion was elevated above that sphere in which mere 
morality and outer ordinance were the determining principles, 
and raised man to a new spiritual life. The real motive 
principle of this new life is justification by faith. 

The Bible had now become the norm of faith, but who was 
to guide the believer in discovering its truth? Was he to be 
a law unto himself, or should there be a third person, or 
principle, who should be authority to him? Here the Re- 
formers took two courses diametrically opposed to each other. 
The one party, who did not wish to trust to subjective reason, 
to human intellect, interpreted the truth contained in the Bible 
according to the public confessions and symbols of their own 
Church ; a course not much different from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though granting greater privileges on the 
whole. Others, without regard to the confessions of faith in 
their own particular churches, made their own explanation of 
the Scriptures according to the dictum of their own sub- 
jective reason, thus endangering the truth as a whole, the 
real body of religious faith. For only when there is some 
generally recognized principle which will enable us to deter- 
mine what truth the Scriptures teach, and to distinguish the 
true from the false, can the freedom demanded by the Re- 
formers, independent of every mere outer authority, be brought 
into unison with the objective divine truth. 
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That truth, however, which gave such an impetus to the 
religious conscience of the Reformers, was wholly lost, or at 
least much weakened, at the time when they settled the 
Lutheran doctrines in the Form of Concord (1577). “ His 
successors in the leadership of the Protestant movement elimi- 
nated all mystical elements out of their theology, and made 
Lutheranism a system of dry and rigid dogmatics. They gave 
an excessive value to doctrinal soundness, and underrated the 
piety of the emotions. Hence a reaction against dogmatism, 
of which John Arndt and Jacob Spener were moderate repre- 
sentatives, while Jacob Boehme and Gottfried Arnold were 
violent and extreme.” This dogmatism was naturally not at 
all pleasing to the more devout, and we find mysticism rapidly 
gaining ground. “ In its essential meaning, it is the aspiration 
to immediate and direct fellowship of the human spirit with 
God, without the intervention of form, institutions, doctrinal 
systems, or even intelligent ideas. It dwells on feeling, 
emotion, ecstacy, as the shortest way to the divine fellowship, 
and teaches the denial of our wills, even in things innocent, 
as the true preliminary to this. In theology it finds its anti- 
thesis in ‘theocracy, which brings the spirit into divine 
relations through institutions and laws, and in ‘dogmatism,’ 
which seeks to know God by the way of the intellect. In 
the New Testament we find all three elements present, as we 
find them also in every adequate presentation of Christianity. 
But in John’s writings we have the element the mystics 
especially valued. And from his time the succession of 
thinkers of this type is never broken in the history of Chris- 
tian theology.” Later it ‘blended Christian teaching with 
the speculations of the Neoplatonist philosophy, teaching that 
the highest blessedness is found in the fellowship with the 
Divine Unity, and this is attainable by passing through the 
three stages of purification, illumination, and union.” But 
mysticism was too deep for the unspeculative mind, and soon 
shaded off into Pietism. The latter brought back the subjec- 
tive introspection which is truly the living principle of the 
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religious life. The origin of the pietistic movement was in 
the defects of the Lutheran Church “ which in the 17th cen- 
tury had become a creed-bound theological and sacramentarian 
institution which orthodox theologians ruled with almost the 
absolutism of the papacy. Correctness of creed had taken 
the place of deep religious feeling and purity of life. Chris- 
tian faith had been dismissed from its seat in the heart, where 
Luther had placed it, to the cold region of the intellect. The 
dogmatic formularies of the Lutheran Church had usurped 
the position which Luther himself had assigned to the Bible 
alone, and, as a consequence, they only were studied and 
preached, while the Bible was neglected in the family, the 
study, the pulpit and the university.” Thus the Church had 
again become a despotic hierarchy. Jacob Spener was at the 
head of the movement which proposed a return to the Bible 
and to a more practical and primitive Christianity. 

Pietism, which strove to give pious feeling its due rights, 
found its greatest opposition in the dominant orthodoxy of the 
day. But the real attack on the Lutheran faith came from a 
quarter hitherto little heeded, and with weapons which had 
not been used fora long time. It threatened to subvert the 
entire fabric. Reason in religion was the mighty force which 
now came to the front and began that destructive Biblical 
criticism which is still raging. The authority which the Re- 
formers, when contesting the infallibility of the Church, had 
placed in the Holy Scriptures, had yielded to that criticism 
which subjected the Bible to the same tests as were applied to 
classic authors, The conscience became indifferent to religion, 
and the decision in regard to truth was left to subjective 
caprice, a very unsafe guide. Soon the spirit of reason in 
religion appeared on the field of philosophy and caused an 
actual breach between the faith of the Church and the pre- 
tended pure ideal of reason. As early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury a movement had begun which was destined to lead to 
this result. “Faustus Socinus, an Italian theologian of the 
sixteenth century, denied the Trinity, the deity of Christ, the 
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personality of the Devil, the native and total depravity of 
man, the vicarious atonement, and the eternity of future 
punishment.” In the last decade of the same century lived 
Descartes (1596-1650), and in the following century Spinoza 
(1632-1677), Bayle (1647-1706), Leibnitz (1646-1716), 
Thomasius (1655-1728), Wolff (1679-1754), all of whom 
had contributed by their philosophies to inaugurate the so- 
called Age of Enlightenment. The Socinians were followed 
by the English Deists, or Free-thinkers, as they were usually 
called. In England the germ of this wide-spread intellectual 
revolution first came to maturity. “ By the great discoveries 
of Newton, and the completely conceivable experimental phi- 
losophy of Locke, new life was awakened. The fall of the 
Stuarts and the exeellent constitution with that religion of 
reason called Deism helped the new era.” The Deists 
appeared in England toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, then spread to France and finally to Germany. They 
“declared that those ideas only were essential which were 
found in the so-called natural theology, forming a striking 
contrast to those doctrines of the straight-out Lutherans.” 
Reason became the narm by which the truth of revelation was 
to be judged. 

Spinoza contested inspiration: miracles and prophecies fell 
away. Whoever found Spinoza’s decisive way too harsh turned 
to the great dictionary of Bayle and the writings of Leclerc, 
Basnage, Bernard. Belief became doubt, doubt rationalism. 
The bonds of the narrow point of view were rent asunder by the 
free intellect of a general civilization. Freedom of conscience 
and religious tolerance became the highest moral demand, 

Leibnitz may justly be considered the father of German 
philosophy, as he is among the first of the German philoso- 
phers who created for himself a comprehensive philosophical 
conception of the world. But we can give the best summary 
of him with Wolff. 

Two men appear in Germany at this time as forerunners 


of Lessing, Christian Thomasius, and Christian Wolff, both 
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already mentioned above. We must necessarily consider their 
influence in order to follow understandingly the religious 
discussions of our author. Thomasius was a pioneer and 
helped to prepare the way for reforms in philosophy, law, 
literature, social life and theology. He had a faculty for 
bringing the divine and human sciences into close and living 
contact with every-day life. He took a rational, common- 
sense point of view of everything and has been well called 
“the personified spirit of illumanism.” He helped to free 
politics and jurisprudence from the control of theology and 
fought bravely and consistently for freedom of thought and 
speech on religious matters. “In theology he was not a 
naturalist or deist, but a believer in the necessity of a revealed 
religion for salvation. He felt strongly the influence of the 
Pietists at times, particularly Spener, and there was a mystic 
vein in his thought ; but other elements of his nature were too 
powerful to allow him to attach himself finally to that party.” 
He was the leader of the school of eclecticism and sought to cull 
the best from sensualism, idealism, skepticism and mysticism, 
and rose above tradition and authority. Such a man could 
not but have a strong influence in clearing up the religious sky 
of its dogmatic and skeptical positivism. Christian Wolff 
was a philosopher of the Leibnitzian school and held undis- 
puted sway in Germany till he was displaced by Kant. He 
modified, methodized, and reduced to dogmatic form the 
thoughts of the great Leibnitz, but watered and weakened 
them in the process. His real merits are “ mainly his com- 
prehensive view of philosophy, as embracing in its survey the 
whole field of human knowledge, his insistence everywhere on 
clear and methodic exposition, and his confidence in the power 
of reason to reduce all subjects to this form Wolff’s 
moral principle was the realization of human perfection.” The 
German theological rationalism found its chief supporters in 
Leibnitz and Wolff, but was also enriched by the English 
Deists and Moralists, though in Germany we do not find that 
hard skepticism of the English freethinkers, nor the flippant 
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wit and mockery of the French. Here there was an effort on 
the part of German scholarship to test thoroughly the under- 
lying principles of the various beliefs, sift the good from the 
bad, and elevate the moral standard. The clear and sensible 
doctrine of morality which was proclaimed by the rationalists 
and the moral philosophers spread good morals, freedom of 
thought and religious tolerance. Wolff himself only held to 
the merely formal principle; besides the revealed religion, 
which was only for belief, there was a natural religion which 
was to be demonstrated. This natural religion, or religion of 
reason, had of course the precedence over the revealed. Such 
thinkers as H. R. Reimarus and later J. A. Eberhard, who 
passed for the best disciples of Wolff, sought to bring the furmal 
rational principle of their own philosophy into unison with 
the doctrine of the real Deists, though without entire success. 
These deistic doctrines were at first friendly to the new theo- 
logical movement of the day which the Age of Enlightenment 
had caused. The philosophy of Wolff had been instrumental 
in bringing this about, as many of the theologians, who believed 
that the real orthodox faith harmonized with Wolff’s philoso- 
phy, turned to this and confidently asserted that the union 
between reason and revelation had been sealed forever. “ Faith 
was called reason strengthened by miracles and signs, and 
reason was reasoning faith.” But it must not be supposed 
that this new movement was entirely successful in suppressing 
the adherents of the old faith. This was not accomplished 
till the last two decades of the century, when Kant’s philoso- 
phy transformed the essential doctrines of the Christian belief 
into general expressions of morality ; however, the conflict in 
which Lessing took such an important part was advanced to _ 
another stadium by Kant’s Philosophy of Reason. The rep- 
resentatives of orthodoxy, who insisted upon the authority of 
the Bible and the symbols and who also claimed the power of 
the temporal authorities for themselves, strove with all the 
means at their command to overthrow the enemy who was 
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threatening to overthrow the very foundation of the present 
theological system. 

Among all those zealous for the purity of the orthodox faith 
none was more zealousthan Pastor J. M. Goezein Hamburg, who 
won the name of Zion’s Sentinel. Thoroughly impressed with 
the truth of his faith, endowed with learning and good reason, 
he possessed in a certain sphere the right powers of observa- 
tion and judgment. But on the other hand he was not with- 
out officiousness and the controversial spirit, and was not really 
able to grasp, where it was necessary, the inner reason on which 
religious knowledge rests, nor to rise to a scientific point of 
view. The more Goeze accomplished on this field, the more 
zealous he became and sought out and pursued pretended 
heresies so eagerly as to remind one of the intolerance so 
prevalent in the earlier Catholic Church. He was too good- 
hearted to have heretics burned, but he did insist on retraction. 
And this was evidently the spirit of the persecutions which the 
strict Churchmen carried on against those differing from them, 
even using the secular power to enforce their injunctions. 

Early in life Lessing showed a deep interest in everything 
pertaining to the religious nature of man. In the fragment 
entitled Thoughts on the Moravians, composed in 1750 though 
first published in his literary remains, we see him seeking to 
vindicate for religion, whose religious truth had often been 
adulterated by foreign elements, that sphere which would 
forever make it independent of the opinions, subtilties and 
sophisms of reason. There he upheld poverty of knowledge 
over against arrogance of hollow thinking. His so-called 
Vindications were probably written in Wittenberg in 1754; 
viz., Vindication of Horace, Cardanus, Inepti Religiosi, and 
Cochlaeus. Of these that of Cardanus alone throws light upon 
our special topic. Cardanus had represented in his de sub- 
tilitate (1552) the four religions of the world: Heathendom, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism in a dialogue in which 
each representative defended his own belief and sought to 
refute the others, and was accused of showing indifference as 
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to which was victor in the controversy. Lessing undertook 
his defence and easily proved that Cardanus really deserved 
the very opposite reproach of favoring Christianity because he 
had given to the Christian the strongest, to his opponents the 
weakest arguments. The Jew and the Mussulman, said 
Lessing, could have defended themselves against the unjust 
attacks of the Christian far better than Cardanus let them. 
Then Lessing took up the cause of the Jew and Mussulman 
and showed how both could and should have answered. In 
the defence of the Mussulman he used the arguments of the 
Deists to prove the excellence of his religion over the Christian, 
This religious feature reminds us vividly of Nathan and per- 
haps Danzel is not very wrong when he says that Lessing’s 
first thought of Nathan arose here. While secretary to general 
Tauenzien (1760-1765), Lessing not only busied himself with 
the profound doctrines of Spinoza and Leibnitz, but also began 
his real study of the Church fathers. He acquired such accurate 
knowledge of these that while in Hamburg Pastor Goeze found 
pleasure in his intercourse and passed pleasant and instructive 
hours with him. Great as he was as dramaturgist and dramatic 
poet he proved himself equally at home in this seemingly distant 
field of knowledge. 

What, then, was Lessing’s position on the religious questions 
of the day? A difficult problem to solve. He certainly was 
not a strict orthodox and yet he did not wholly reject orthodoxy 
and pass over to the so-called school of neology which seemed 
to wish to make tabula rasa with the past and leave the future 
to wild speculation. Lessing preferred to leave the old, bad 
as it was, till something better could be found to take its place. 
The trend of Lessing’s thoughts was on the side of the move- 
ment of Enlightenment. But he was by nature an investigator 
and needed to examine everything carefully and to consider 
thoroughly every possible phase of a question before he decided. 
In his opinion the final object of religion was not absolute 
salvation, no matter how, but salvation through enlightenment, 
for enlightenment to him meant salvation. But the bent of 
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his mind was toward historical researches which distinguished 
him from the popular philosophers uf the day. This led him 
to his favorite idea of a graded and regular historical develop- 
ment of the religious nature of man. He hated dogmatism 
of whatever kind, whether of old tradition, of authoritative 
faith, or the dogmatism of Enlightenment itself, and fought it 
wherever he found it (ef. Zeller, Deutsche Philosophie, p. 
290 ff). That combination of philosophy and religion so 
popular in his day he opposed. He regretted that the natural 
partition between the two had been torn down ; for “ under 
the pretext of making us reasonable Christians they make us 
most unreasonable philosophers.” 

His controversy with Goeze gave him the desired oppor- 
tunity to “explain and establish more fully his idea of religion 
and Christianity.” He there makes the true distinction between 
religion per se and the form in which it is clothed at any definite 
time and by any definite sect. Whether religion with him means 
anything more than mere morality still remains an unsolved 
problem. He certainly understood the distinction between the 
religion of Christ and the Christian religion, that is, the religion 
of piety and love of mankind and the worship of Christ as a 
supernatural being. This is the central thought of the Nathan. 
“The Nathan is the poetic glorification of the idea which con- 
siders the human side of the question of more importance than 
the positive, the moral more important than the dogmatic, 
which judges man not by what he believes, but by what he 
is” (Zeller, l. c., 304 ff.). Lessing did not accept the orthodox 
doctrines of faith without questioning them ; he was too inde- 
pendent for that. He certainly showed that he was a thinker 
on theological questions who understood the speculative depth 
inherent in the dogmas of Christianity and who took the field 
against the Socinians and Deists who ignored that depth. And 
yet, though often a defender of Lutheran orthodoxy, the time 
came when Lessing was considered its one great opponent, and 
with much justice, though he was forced into this attitude 
against his own wish and in self-defence. 
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It is quite probable that while in Hamburg Lessing made 
the acquaintance of the writings of Professor H. S. Reimarus 
(1768 t), the rationalist mentioned above, for he was well 
acquainted with the children of the professor, and undoubtedly 
received a copy of the manuscript from them. Under the title 
of Fragments from an Unknown he published parts of this 
manuscript while at Wolfenbiittel in his Contributions to 
History and Literature. Their publication was accompanied 
by Lessing’s notes in which he called attention to the weak- 
ness of the author’s arguments and often suggested how they 
could best be answered. These fragments excited but little 
interest at first and it was one of those peculiar accidents, 
which always occur so opportunely to help on a good cause, 
that drew public attention to them. The Hamburg Pastor 
Goeze was then engaged in writing the history of the Low 
Saxon Bibles and had written to Lessing to collate a Bible 
found in the library for a certain passage. Lessing was then 
in great anxiety about the life of his wife who lay at the point 
of death, and either neglected or forgot to attend to the matter. 
This won him the bitter enmity of Goeze who considered him- 
self misused. Goeze.now took up the subject of the fragments 
with fanatical rage and declared Lessing’s running comments on 
them to be a hostile attack upon the Christian religion. When 
outdone by Lessing in this literary passage at arms he resorted 
to the Consistory at Brunswick. The fragments were con- 
fiscated and Lessing strictly forbidden for the future to pub- 
lish anything on religious matters, either at home or abroad, 
either with or without his name, unless with the express 
sanction of the government. Lessing was not intimidated, 
and in 1776 he directed another scathing article at his foe 
entitled Necessary Answer to an Unnecessary Question. It 
was the last word of the whole controversy. The affair thus 
took a different turn from that which Lessing had at first 
thought to give it. His reason for publishing the fragments 
was in the interest of truth, not as an attack on the Bible and 
the Christian religion. Believing that the truth could not be 
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enjoyed best in idle rest, but in the activity of one’s own mind, 
he had wished to awaken the theologians from their dangerous 
lethargy and set them to testing the truth once more. He now 
found himself obliged to shake the very foundations of the 
Lutheran-orthodox system and to call forth a battle between 
the spirit and the letter which has been left to us as an inherit- 
ance, though the weightiest truths have again been confirmed 
and made triumphant. 

Lessing’s Anti-Goeze writings which this controversy called 
forth have ever been admired for their wit and brilliancy. 
The genius of this great critic is here shown in its full power. 
If the wit, even where it plays with the person of Goeze, who 
was by no means to be despised, produces a beneficent, even 
an elevating feeling in us, the reason of this elevation can only 
be found in the fact that it is the force of the truth by which 
we feel ourselves imperceptibly drawn on. His first and 
greatest contributions are his Aziomata, of which the first 
reads thus: “ The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not 
religion. The Bible contains more than belongs to religion, 


and it is a mere hypothesis that the Bible is equally infallible 


in this more.” Lessing thus distinguishes between the spirit, 


or the absolute principle from which religion proceeds, and the 
Holy Scriptures, that document in which religion is contained, 
but in which more appears than belongs to religion. He does 
not deny, therefore, that that part of the Bible which contains 
real religious principles was inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Consequently objections to the letter and the Bible are not 
likewise objections to the spirit and religion. His second 
axiom runs thus: “ Religion also existed before the Bible. 
Christianity existed before the evangelists and apostles wrote. 
Some time passed before the first of these wrote, and a very 
considerable time before the whole canon was _ produced, 
However much we may depend on these writings, the whole 
truth of the Christian religion cannot possibly rest upon them. 
If there was indeed a period in which it had already taken 
possession of so many souls, and in which assuredly no letter 
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of that which has come to us was written, it must be possible 
that all that the evangelists and apostles wrote was lost and 
yet the religion taught by them maintained itself.” Lessing 
could easily prove that the teaching of the first apostles was 
oral and that tradition was more important than the Scriptures, 
as his study of the Church fathers had been extensive. The 
regula fidei existed before any book of the New Testament 
and it became the test of the writings of the apostles by which 
the present cheice was made, and many other epistles, though 
bearing the names of apostles, were rejected. He maintained 
that it was not possible to show that the apostles and evangelists 
wrote their works for the express purpose of having the Christian 
religion completely and wholly deduced and proved by them. 
Ages passed before the Scriptures acquired any authority and 
without the regula fidei it would be impossible to prove the 
present Christian religion. This was playing into the hands 
of the Catholics, but whether intentionally or rather to point 
out a real defect of the Protestant doctrines is left ambiguous ; 
it is certainly the weighty point in the contest. Lessing feared 
that he might be misunderstood and therefore sought to fore- 
stall hostile criticisms in his third axiom where he says: 
“Religion is not true because the evangelists and apostles 
taught it, but they taught it because it is true. From its 
inner truth the written traditions must be explained and all 
written traditions can give it no inner truth when it has none.” 
In other words religion does not receive its truth from those 
who proclaim it, nor does the document in which it is con- 
tained lend it a truth it does not possess itself. Religion, then, 
is independent of the Bible. 

The enunciation of this principle caused great discontent 
among those who would not see any difference between religion 
par excellence and the Bible, its promulgator. Our historical 
knowledge of revealed religion comes to us immediately from 
the Bible, but the real knowledge of truth is to be found in 
independent inner signs which are no more dependent on the 
Bible than the truth of a geometrical problem is dependent on 
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the book in which it is found. Lessing distinguishes in the 
Bible the spirit from the letter, the eternal from the temporal. 
The truth of religion is recognized from itself, and the inner 
truth is the only test of the so-called hermeneutic truth which 
only the spirit «ar’ é€oyhv, the spirit out of which the truth 
contained in the Bible came (not the Holy Spirit, but the one 
receiving the inner witness of the Holy Spirit) can be declared 
absolute authority, the last instance, to decide in matters of 
religious belief. How the Holy Spirit, working in unison 
with the active thought or real reason in us offers testimony 
of the truth in the self-consciousness of man, Lessing did not 
discuss. 

Lessing’s contemporaries were not able to comprehend nor 
appreciate fully the truth which forms the basis of his polemic 
against his opponents, nor did its full import appear in his 
Azxiomata or his Anti-Goeze. The politico-social conditions of 
that age also received his attention, in which sphere he fought 
the powers of prejudice in his Ernst and Falk, or Dialogues 
for Freemasons. The brilliant and well-read French writers 
had subjected the burgher constitutions and the social life of 
their times to the severest criticism, and laid bare the dark 
sides of the age without reserve. J. J. Rousseau had con- 
demned the civilized state and praised the simple condition of 
primitive nature. Lessing was thoroughly opposed to this 
idea of a primitive state as the best in the social order, and 
considered “the ideal society one in which there would be no 
government.” “A society of developed men who stand in no 
need of law because they have acquired absolute self-control : 
that was the end to which Lessing looked forward as the 
highest point mankind could reach.” But this he knew could 
not then, perhaps, never be attained, and Falk says in one 
dialogue that “in civil society alone can human reason be 
cultivated.” He was also opposed to that tendency in ancient 
Greek life which sacrificed the individual to the state, the 
belief that the welfare of the state is the end, that of the 
individual the means: “States unite men, that through and in 
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this union every individual may the better and more surely 
enjoy his share of welfare. The total of the welfare of its 
members is the welfare of the state ; besides this there is none. 
Every other kind of welfare of the state, whereby individuals 
suffer and must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny.” But just 
what the duties of a state are to its individual members 
Lessing does not tell us. He dwells on some of the evils 
that are connected with the state as it now is, and urged the 
cosmopolitan and humanitarian idea with his usual vigor. He 
advocated no single political constitution which he considered 
the very best, for he knew that all nations were not equally 
advanced nor equally suited for the same constitution. There 
should be diversity to suit the diversified interests of the 
various nations, but all should strive to draw nearer that 
standard where government will not be necessary. The 
unavoidable evils which accompany the social life we must 
bear as well as possible, just as we bear the smoke of the fire 
which gives us warmth; but we may build chimneys, if we 
will. ‘ He does not deny the distinctions that exist, he does 
not pretend that so long as there are states they can be done 
away with, but he looks them in the face, and finds that their 
importance is only in name. What does it matter, he virtually 
asks, that a man is a prince or cobbler, an Englishman or a 
Russian, a Christian or a Mohammedan? He is still a man, 
and his manhood are his true greatness and dignity. This is 
the very kernel of the most vital truth of democracy ; and 
because of it Lessing may be claimed as, in temper and 
character, one of the first and most genuine of modern demo- 
crats” (Sime II, pp. 293-4). In these five dialogues we see 
that Lessing takes a cosmopolitan view of the social problem 
and rises above all nationality ; his object is a plea for humani- 
tarianism in its broadest sense, and that spirit of charity 
which admits no undue respect for rank and no narrow 
patriotism. Whether attainable or not in this present world, 
constituted as it is, it is certainly worth striving for. 
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Closely connected with these dialogues is the essay on the 
Education of the Human Race, in which Lessing starts out 
with the proposition that “ what Education is to the individual 
man, Revelation is to the Human Race. Education is Revela- 
tion which comes to the individual man. Revelation is Educa- 
tion which has come to the Human Race, and is still coming.” 
He divides God’s Revelation to man into three stages: The 
first is that of the Israelites under the Old Dispensation, the 
lowest stage, where perceptible punishment and rewards are 
necessary. Fear of temporal punishment prevented the evil 
from breaking out in man. Christianity was the second stage, 
the spiritual religion, Christ became the teacher of the im- 
mortality of the soul and thus another true future life gained 
an influence upon the acts of men. “ The inner purity of the 
heart to be recommended for another life was reserved for 
Christ alone.” “ These writings (of the New Testament) have 
for seventeen hundred years enlightened human reason more 
than all other books, if only by the light which human reason 
has given to them.” But as the human race outgrew the Old 
Dispensation it will also outgrow the New. The third stage, 
or the stage of “the new, eternal gospel, which is promised 
in the elementary books of the New Testament, will surely 
come.” This is the time of perfection, “ when man, the more 
convinced his reason feels of the ever better future, will 
indeed not have to borrow motives for his actions from this 
future, since he will do the good because it is good, not because 
arbitrary rewards have been promised which should merely 
fix and strengthen the fickle look in order to teach the inner, 
better rewards of the same.” 

So nearly related are these two writings that we must 
thoroughly investigate this new gospel before we can com- 
pletely understand the politico-social and religious views of 
our author. In the Education of the Human Race Lessing 
maintains that the inducement to do good for the professing 
Christian is not so much the pure love of the good as rather 
the prospect of eternal happiness, which, according to Chris- 
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tian doctrines, is the consequence of virtue. A certain eude- 
monistic element, therefore, will still cling to the common 
Christian doctrine, and it would only be reserved for the 
religion of the future to display virtue in its complete purity 
without any mixture of foreign elements. But the education 
of the human race indicates that Christianity already contains 
the truth, and that the shell in which it is often hidden will 
be completely broken, and the part which has hitherto been a 
secret will be revealed. For this reason historical Christianity 
holds the same relation to the New Gospel as the truth, which 
is still in a certain measure a mystery, holds to the absolute 
knowledge of the truth. The development of real truth to 
the truth of reason is absolutely necessary to the human race, 
if it is to make proper progress to the point of loving virtue 
for itself. For, as it is reason which thinks the revealed 
truths and gradually recognizes them, so it is reason also that 
produces that purity of heart by means of which we are made 
capable of loving virtue for itself. Not till the time when 
men recognize the truth of religion, and have given them- 
selves wholly up to the truth with the heart freed from every 
emotion of eudemonism, have they arrived at that grade of 
development where they may expect the New Gospel. This 
third age will come, of that our author has no doubt. When 
men, the entire race as well as individuals, have attained to 
that point where they are capable of ruling themselves then 
there will be a new era for social life and the state. Then 
order would exist without government. The age in which 
men love virtue for its own sake is the same age as that in 
which the order of the social world will exist without govern- 
ment, Lessing, therefore, maintains that no positive religion 
has any right to claim supremacy. Particular races and 
particular times must have a religion suited to them and their 
time, which must change as they outgrow it, or as the times 
change. There is constant growth, constant advance, no per- 
manancy in the sense of stagnation or lack of growth. In 
this light no nation, no person, has the right to claim that his 
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religion is the only true religion ; nor can he claim his to be 
superior on the plea of special revelation, but only as having 
more of the divine nature in it. In other words, it must be 
less mixt with elements foreign to the true nature of religion 
and to God in order to be superior. This is the real basis of 
that “tolerance of which Nathan and Saladin are the ideal 
representatives. If a man believes that he possesses a truth 
without which the race must perish, it is impossible for him 
to look with calmness on opposing faiths. Let him become 
convinced that there is no truth essential to mankind to which 
all have not equal access, and it will seem strange to him that 
anyone should wish to restrain the free intellectual impulses of 
his fellows” (Sime II, pp. 271-2). 

But if “no historical religion is absolute, each has a relative 
worth.” Every positive religion (Christianity, Judaism, or 
other) has been beneficial to its age and believers. Lessing 
did not join those skeptics who were attempting to overthrow 
the Church and all religious belief, but he had the courage to 
proclaim to these iconoclasts that “they misunderstood the 
religion they assailed.” It had achieved great good for the 
human race and would continue its work. “ Why,” he asks, 
“ will we not rather recognize in positive religions the direction 
in which alone the human understanding has been able to de- 
velop itself in various places, and may yet further develop 
itself, than either smile or scowl at either of them? Nothing 
in the best of worlds deserves this our anger, this our dislike, 
and only our religion shall be supposed to deserve it? God 
has had his hand in everything, but has had nothing to do 
with our errors?” “ These simple words sounded the doom 
of the only way in which it has yet occurred to the free- 
thinking eighteenth century to look upon religions with which 
it did not agree. They asserted once for all the principle that 
it is not by trickery that the lives of vast masses of men are 
controlled from generation to generation ” (ibid.) 

In his Nathan Lessing has attempted to idealize these two 
principles that no positive religion has an absolute value, 
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though having a relative one, and that there is a law of pro- 
gress in human history, whether civil or religious. Does his 
drama reach his high ideal of religion, his noble ideal of the 
state, his exalted ideal of life? Or is it rather only a com- 
plement, only another example, another superior or inferior 
view of the discussion into which he had been drawn? To 
answer these questions intelligently we must subject this his 
drama to a critical examination. 

In the Goeze controversy Lessing had violated the com- 
mands of those over him and felt that he might lose his position 
as librarian of Wolfenbiittel ; moreover he wished to put in 
imperishable and popular form those ideas which the discussion 
had brought to light. Therefore he had conceived the idea of 
preparing the Nathan for publication and selling it on sub- 
scription. The first definite notice we find of the play is in a 
letter to his brother, dated August 11th, 1778, in which he 
says: “Many years ago I once sketched a play, the plot of 
which bears a kind of analogy to my present controversy, of 
which I did not then even dream. ... If you and Moses 


(Mendelssohn) wish to know it, you may turn to the Decamerone 
of Boccaccio, Giorn. I., Nov. III., Melchisedech, Giudeo. I 
think I have invented a very interesting episode to it, so that 
all will read well and I shall certainly play the theologians a 


greater joke than with ten more fragments.” In another letter 


he gives the additional information that “it will be anything 
but a satirical piece in order to leave the battle-field with sar- 
castic laughter. It will be as pathetic a piece as I have ever 
written and Mr. Moses (Mendelssohn) has judged correctly 
that mockery and laughter would not be in harmony with the 
note I struck in my last paper [ Necessary Answer, ete.] (which 
you will also find vibrating in this afterpiece), unless I wished 
to give up the whole controversy. But I do not yet have the 
least desire to abandon it, and he (Moses) shall indeed see that 
I am not going to injure my own cause by this dramatic 
digression.” On another occasion he adds: “ My piece has 
nothing to do with our present blackcvats (clericals), and I will 
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not block the way for its final appearance on the theatre, if a 
hundred years must first pass. The theologians of all revealed 
religions will indeed silently curse it, but they will be careful 
not to take sides against it openly.” 

However different the three religions are, according to the 
measure of their revelation, they are still in so far genuine that 
they come from God and originate in God who adapts his love 
to the strength of mankind in granting them the Mosaic and 
Muhammedan religions as those of the law and the Christian 
as that of freedom. By the religion of the law men become 
only servants, by the religion of love they become free, become 
the children of God and heirs of his kingdom. But God did 
not give the law to develop the servitude of men; the law is 
to be the educator that leads to Christ. When the natural 
man strives to rise above the law given him by the paternal 
love for his instruction and development, when he loves the 
law, understands its object and purport, then it ceases to be a 
law to him, he no longer feels it as a fetter, and only then is 
he capable of bearing true freedom ; then perfection will come 
and patchwork will cease. We see this in the centurion of 
Capernium, in Nicodemus, in Nathanael the Israelite without 
guile, in the Samaritan, in Cornelius the centurion, who are 
all above the law and are no longer fettered by it. One still 
under the law can grow above the law, and Jew and Muham- 
medan can be better than their law requires of them ; but they 
then cease to that extent to be Jew and Muhammedan that 
they grow into a higher order of discipline, into freedom. The 
Christian always fails to reach the demands of his doctrine, 
can never get to its highest stage of perfection, can never rise 
above its great truths. ‘These embrace mankind, that univer- 
sal development possible to man, while the religions of the 
law exclude mankind from the universality of this symmetri- 
cal development, give him a narrow and contracted education. 
The soul of our drama, the leading thought in it, is that piety 
of the heart, justice and love first impart the genuine consecra- 
tion to the confession of the definite, positive faith. 
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This is the true principle of religion, this is the principle 
which Lessing wished to proclaim in his drama. We may 
here, indeed, pertinently ask which of the different forms of 
faith conforms more nearly to this true religious ideal. For 
this question becomes the pivotal question of the drama, and 
is answered, or rather its answer is attempted, in the parable 
of the three rings. For true religion possesses the power of 
making one’s self well-pleasing to God and man. Religion is 
thus a foree, and its effectiveness depends upon certain condi- 
tions ; this effectiveness is, under certain circumstances, para- 
lyzed by the resistance which it meets. Therefore, religion 
does not produce its true effect with everyone, but requires one 


condition, namely, faith or confidence, and only he who possesses 
this faith, this confidence, can make himself well-pleasing to 


God and man. The power of religion is not mechanical, but 
dynamical, and requires co-operation on the part of man, an 
inner activity of its possessor. It requires our codperation in 
a twofold manner, in our relation to God and in our relation 
to man,—resignation to God and love to our neighbor. This 
is the marrow of religion and is common to all religions. 
They differ only in degree and only in the way in which they 
demand both of us. This criterion would decide the relation 
of the religions to one another. And this appears to be the 
question discussed in the Nathan, but only appears so. For 
we could not make a greater mistake than to believe that 
Lessing wished to compare in Nathan Islamism, Judaism, and 
Christianity and judge the three religions according to their 
respective merits. The very fact that Saladin is a Muhamme- 
dan, Nathan a Jew, and the Patriarch a Christian, but neither 
of them a true representative of his religion, contradicts this 
view. There is a good reason why Lessing makes the Patri- 
arch a Christian and Nathan a Jew, as we shall see later on; 
it would also be folly to think that Lessing intended to make 
Christianity inferior to Islamism and Judaism. The heathen 
show their self-abnegation before God by sacrifice; the Jews 
by sacrifice and that inner feeling which manifests itself in 
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the recognition of sin and atonement ; the Christian by giving 
the whole heart to God, and by the regenerating process which 
follows this. Islamism is in this respect nearly related to 
Christianity, but possesses a fatalistic feature which bends the 
will of man to a higher will, but does not set it to work. Our 
relations to God determine our relations to man. All religions 
presuppose a moral relation of man to man, but members of 
the different religions are at different stages of the religious 
growth. Judaism did not extend the love of neighbor beyond 
its national boundary, and prayed for the destruction of its 
enemies. Islamism extended its neighborly love to all the 
races of its confession and put the others to fire and sword. 
Christianity broke down the barriers and brought true humanity 
into the world, and extended the love of neighbor to the love 
of mankind in general. The gospel of Christian love is 
taught in the parable of the good Samaritan and is found in 
the words of Christ: ‘“ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust” (Mt. 5, 44-45). This un- 
egoistic, disinterested love proceeding from the resignation to 
God forms the kernel of Christianity; we see that Lessing 
acknowledges this as the vital essence of the Christian religion 
in his beautiful monogram: The Testament of John, who re- 
peated constantly to his disciples the words “ Little children, 
love ye one another,” and when asked why, answered, “ because 
it is the Lord’s command and because when ye do that alone, 
ye do all.” 

But the growth of this religion of love may be so checked 
in the spiritual life of man that scarcely any trace of it shall 
appear, while, on the other hand, the religion of law may, 
under proper circumstances, produce the most disinterested 
love. Thus we have the Patriarch who is all the more 
despicable for knowing the command of love and disregard- 
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ing it, yet we see Nathan, in spite of the great obstacles 
which birth, education and environment laid upon him, cross- 
ing the narrow boundaries of his own faith and arriving at 
the genuine religion of love. It is not a comparison of two 
religions but of two men. For religion is not an outer 
garment, but a living, animating principle which makes its 
possessor well-pleasing to God and man. And yet every 


religion which does not confine itself to one individual but is 
to take root in a nation must be expressed in a certain form 
of divine service, in certain customs and rites. General ideas 
‘an exist as little as bodiless spirits. Without a body the 
spirit vanishes, without confession religion becomes a mere 
effusive display of sentiment, a mere empty abstraction. 
Every nation has its peculiar form of religion. Only when 
a religion is adapted to the nation which possesses it can it 
fulfil its mission and educate the people to true religion. 
Sometimes the mere outward form covers up the real kernel 
of religion, but as long as the real kerne! is there it has some 
vitalizing power. ‘True tolerance is quite opposed to mere 
indifference and proceeds from a firm conviction of the truth 
of one’s own faith; it consists in the fact that we recognize 
in others the moral principle of their convictions and the 
historical right of certain symbols and rites. But he who 
thinks that the true essence of religion inheres in these 
symbols and rites alone will be just as intolerant as he who 
denies their origin, their significance, and their justification. 
Lessing cannot therefore be justly reproached with having 
made Christianity inferior to Islamism and Judaism, nor 
does any blame attach to him for having left it undecided 
which of the three religions is in possession of the true ring. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and has he not made 
it evident in his Education of the Human Race and other 
writings which of the three he considers highest? And do 
we not know which produces the best fruits? Let modern 
civilization answer those who still doubt. Although it is 
Christianity in which the spirit of Christ reveals the truths 
8 
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of God most perfectly, it is not true of all individuals in it, 
and no one has the right to draw conclusions about the essence 
of Christianity from isolated examples. For there is a vast 
difference between the real, vivifying power of the gospel and 
sporadic distortions produced by crippled, misshapen growth ; 
between the truth of an idea itself and individual appearances 
of the same; between its effect in universal history and its 
subjective existence in the souls of individual men. 

But why, we may justly ask, did Lessing make a Jew 
(Nathan), a Saracen (Saladin), the representatives of his 
higher religion, and make of the Patriarch a true pattern 
of priestly arrogance and all that is most abhorrent in human 
nature? It has been well answered that Lessing “ wished 
to preach to the Christians, wished to make them conscious 
of the foolishness and badness of their Christian views and 
shame them; for this purpose distortions from their own 
faith and noble examples from the non-christian world served 
him better. For Christ himself held the Good Samaritan as 
an example to the hard-hearted Pharisees and _stiff-necked 
scribes; but he did: not wish to place Samaritanism above 
Judaism for all that.” We repeat that Lessing did not 
choose the persons of his drama as representatives of their 
special religions. For if the Christians of the drama are to 
represent Christianity, then the Jews and Muhammedans 
must likewise represent their religions. But neither Nathan 
nor Saladin, nor Sittah, nor Al Hafi represents at all his 
religion, but one is forced to believe that Lessing had just 
the opposite in view in sketching their characters and actions. 
For he has either completely suppressed, or at least weakened 
and placed in the background, the peculiar, innate marks of 
different faiths by the compensating power of their religion 
of humanity and reason. No one would be able to extract 
the true doctrine of Christ from the characters and acts of 
the Patriarch, of Daja, of the Templar, of the Cloister- 
brother. The only reason which induced Lessing to take his 
best characters from other faiths and to make the Christians 
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the worst is the lesson he wished to teach. He wished to 
“hold the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
features, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure.” And all for the instruction 
of the Christians. The negative side of the lesson is to 
rebuke those who put the letter above the spirit, which 
results in arrogance, hypocrisy, intolerance, and fanatical 
persecutions. This was the answer to Goeze and his clan 
and was the continuation of his controversy by which he 
hoped to defeat his opponents. Therefore he could not take 
his dramatic characters in which he intended to show the 
distortions of the Christian religion from among the Jews 
and Muhammedans, but must choose them from among the 
Christians. For his drama was intended for effect upon 
Christians, as he had his motive from them. Had Lessing 
been a Jew or Mussulman and wished to give them a lesson, 
he would have chosen a Christian for his model character. 
But the real, deep, underlying reason for choosing a Jew as 
model, the positive side of Lessing’s idea, lies in the fact that 
the best criterion of strength and skill in a warrior is the degree 
of strength and skill shown by his opponent over whom he 
wins the victory. None of the three religions under discussion 
offers such a contrast with the idea of the Nathan as the Jewish ; 
therefore none of them makes it so difficult for its professor to 
realize this idea and so interweave it into his character as to 
make it a living principle of life as the Jewish; none but the 
Jewish offers so many obstacles for overcoming contradictory 
errors and vices. The belief in Jehovah as the zealous, angry 
God of punishment, rather nourishes hate than the common love 
of mankind ; the belief in Jehovah and in the Jewish nation as 
his chosen people leads to national and religious arrogance ; to 
contempt for the Gentiles; it obstructs, or at least renders diffi- 
cult, the germination of the idea of humanitarianism and cos- 
mopolitanism. The history of the Jews confirms this statement. 
Even the Templar, who had risen above nationality and posi- 
tive religion, cherishes such prejudice against the Jews that at 
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first he will have nothing to do with Recha and Nathan: “A 
Jew’s a Jew, and I am rude and bearish.” The power of 
reason and love is all the more magnificent when it triumphs 
over such prejudices; here is the profound reason why Nathan, 
who so far surpassed all other characters in goodness and 
wisdom, is made the principal character of the drama. We 
must not look for his prototype either in the spirit of the time, 
which indeed in its tendency to enlightenment was favorable 
to the Jews, nor in the personal friendship of Lessing with 
Moses Mendelssohn, who himself says of Nathan: “ After the 
appearance of Nathan the cabal whispered into the ear of every 
friend and acquaintance that Lessing had abused Christianity, 
though he has only ventured to reproach some Christians and 
at most Christianity. In very truth, however, his Nathan, as 
we must confess, redounds to the honor of Christianity. Upon 
what high plane of enlightenment and civilization must a people 
be in which a man can rise to this height of sentiment, can edu- 
cate himself to this excellent knowledge of divine and human 
things. At least posterity must think so, it seems to me; but 
Lessing’s contemporaries did not think so.” Perhaps Spiel- 
hagen (Faust und Nathan, p. 17) is not so far wrong when he 
says: “In Faust the riddle (of life) is given up, in Nathan it 
is solved.” And page 25 he adds: “ Faust is the tragedy of 
universal pain, Nathan the Song of Songs of reconciliation. 
Faust is chaos, Nathan is the Iris-bow which brightly spans 
the abyss, a sign of comforting promise.” It is safe to assume 
that the Nathan represents Lessing’s third stage in the Hdu- 
cation of the Human Race, the period of “ Peace on earth and 
good will to men,” the reign of universal peace where men 
shall do right because it is right and govern themselves with- 
out law or rulers as each one will prefer another’s interest to 
his own. 

The setting of Lessing’s conception of a perfect religion is 
the tale of the three rings, to which we now turn our attention. 
In the times of the crusades the belief obtained to a consider- 
able extent that Christians, Jews and heathen all serve one 
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God, or, as some stated it, God possesses three kinds of children 
in Christians, Jews and heathen. The decision of rank for the 
children of the house rests only with the father. The order 
of Knights Templars favored these liberal views and even the 
foremost thinkers among the Jews believed that Judaism and 
Christianity were two true religions coming from God and that 
neither was tainted with deceit. One of their wise rabbis (it 
must have originated in the eastern country which is so full 
of metaphorical language) has clothed this thought in a para- 
ble, afterwards known as the parable of the rings. About the 
year 1100 a Spanish Jew put it in its earliest and simplest 
Jewish form. It states that Pedro of Arragon once asked a 
rich Jew, who had the reputation of great wisdom, which of 
the two laws (Mosaic or Christian) he considered the better, 
in order to have an excuse for appropriating his money, no 
matter which way he might answer the question. The Jew 
took three days’ time for thought, at the end of which he came 
back to the king in apparent confusion and related the follow- 
ing incident. A month ago his neighbor, a jeweler, on the 
point of making a long journey, comforted his two sons by 
giving each a precious stone. This morning they had asked 
him, the Jew, about the worth of the two treasures, and, on 
his explanation that they must wait for the return of the father 
who alone was competent to decide the question, they had 
abused him and beaten him. Pedro said that this mean conduct 
of the sons deserved punishment. “ Let thy ear hear what thy 
mouth speaks,” replied the Jew. “The brothers Esau and 
Jacob have each a precious stone, and, if you wish to know 
who has the better, send a messenger to the great jeweler above 
who alone knows the difference.” Pedro, satisfied with the 
answer, sent the Jew away in peace. 

Between this simplest parable of the precious stones and 
the richest in every way (Lessing’s version in Nathan) many 
members and variations appear, full of pride of faith and 
spiritual freedom, of exclusive confidence and unsparing 
skepticism, of universal love of man and narrow hate. ‘The 
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moral lesson contained in all these different versions is the 
“teaching of brotherly love, humanity, and mutual toler- 
ance.”—which forms the essence and basis of the Christian 
religion. And this is the same lesson which Lessing had 
been trying to teach in his controversy with Goeze, in the 
Education of the Human Race, and the other writings of that 
period, so that Nathan only embodies in poetic form what he 
had already said elsewhere. In Spain, probably, a third 
religion was added, the Moorish. The indecision remains, 
but the early Christian transformation clouded the clearness 
of the Spanish-Jewish anecdote. According to Wiinsche 
(Origin of the Parable of the Three Rings) the next earliest 
account is found in the Cento Novelle antiche, a well-known 
collection of Italian stories. In number 72 is the parable of 
the rings which is nearly like the Arragonian, but we have 
here a Sultan and three rings, one genuine and two false, the 
father alone knowing the true one. From here the story 
passed into the Gesta Romanorum where in one of its three 
versions we have one additional trait which Lessing has made 
use of. Here the true ring has the power of making its 
wearer beloved by God and man. Whether Busone da Gubbio 
(1311) in his novel Avventuroso Siciliano took his version of 
the parable from the Cento Novelle or elsewhere is still doubt- 
ful, but it is certain that Boccaccio drew from him. Busone 
made but few changes: only one ring is genuine, but it is not 
left to the father to decide which religion is the true one, 
that still remains undecided. With Boccaccio it is no longer 
an indefinite sultan, but the warlike and heroic Saladin 
who in his need of money calls the rich and usurious Jew 
Melchisedec from Alexandria to Jerusalem in order to force 
a loan from him by means of the vexatious question which 
of the three religions he considers the true one. The Jew is 
soon resolved and recounts to Saladin as if by sudden inspira- 
tion the story of the three rings. This is essentially the same 
as that given in Nathan, Act 3, sc. 7, to which we refer the 
reader. The story of Boccaccio varies very little from the 
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other Italian accounts. He does not tell us, as the others 
did, for what purpose the sultan needed money. Busone also 
gives the reason why the sultan seeks to rob the Jew. Jews 
are hated, therefore they can conscientiously be robbed of 
their money. For the tolerant Boccaccio this was wrong, so 
he changes his Jew into a rich, avaricious usurer instead of 
leaving him a noble and wise person. 

Lessing has made several changes. Besides the fact that 
the ring has been received from “dear hands” it has the 
power of making its wearer, who should have confidence in 
its virtue, well-pleasing before God and man. In order to 
prevent the son who should possess the ring from alone be- 
coming the head and prince of the house, the father had two 
others made so like the original that he could not distinguish 
the true from the false. Rejoicing that he could now show 
each of his sons the same marks of love, he calls each one to 
him separately and gives each of them a blessing and the ring. 
After the father’s death there arose the same controversy about 
the genuine ring as in the other versions, and the judge before 
whom all appeared could give no verdict. Boccaccio closes 
with the remark: “ Each of the three nations believes its 
religion to be the real, divine revelation ; but which has the 
true one can no more be decided than which is the true ring.” 
Lessing does not stop there. After the judge has dismissed 
the three wrangling sons from his tribunal on account of lack 
of proof to form any decision, it occurs to him that there is a 
key to this seeming riddle. The true ring possesses a magic 
virtue which cannot fail to manifest itself in the one who has 
it and wears it in this confidence. As none of the three pos- 
sesses the power to make himself beloved by the others, so 
none has the true ring ; this must be lost and those they have 
are false ; the father would not bear the tyranny of one ring 
any longer in his house ; each may now think he has the true 
one, and let each strive to show the virtue of his ring. 

The magic virtue is the moral effect of religion. When the 
judge asked the sons to help the virtue of the ring by meek- 
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ness, by hearty docility, by well-doing, by inner resignation to 
the will of God, he shows that these virtues are the moral 
effects of religion meant by the magic virtue of the ring. In 
them, and not in the outer, historical symbols and rites, lies 
the infallible proof of the truth of religion. That religion is 
the true one which produces the best men. Whether Islamism, 
Judaism, or Christianity is best adapted to effect this result 
Lessing does not say, but only implies that it is not impossible 
in all three. We cannot, however, deny that the way in which 
the principal character of the drama throws doubt on every 
positive religion which lays claim to objective truth has some- 
thing dazzling for the great mass of mankind. It would 
almost appear as if the story in its comprehensive, graceful 
form, was well suited to spread that enlightenment which 
desires to resolve religion into complete agnosticism. The 
story is highly poetical, however, and does not completely 
conform to the real thought. Whether only two of the pos- 
sessors of the rings, or, as the judge seems to think, all three 
have been deceived, cannot be decided under the circumstances. 
But this is only a story intended to inculcate a truth and must 
be judged as the parables of the Lord. As parables they may 
be excellent, even for the special purpose used, but if taken as 
truths they may be complete or incomplete, true or false in 
themselves, though quite proper to exemplify the truth which 
the one employing them wished to teach. The three religions 
are in so far distinguished from one another that in two of 
them, Islamism and Judaism, there is a difference between the 
objective truth sought for and the truth actually revealed, 
while in Christianity, where the divine and human have be- 
come thoroughly united, the truth sought in all religions is 
really revealed. It cannot be expected that Nathan, who, 
according to his own confession, does not wish to give the 
truth as such, but rather by means of the story which he tells 
the sultan thinks himself dispensed from the solution of the 
problem, will really state the principle which distinguishes the 
truth of the three religions and their relation to one another. 
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When Saladin objects that the religions named by him can be 
distinguished from one another, Nathan replies that they are 
all based on tradition and history, and adds that it is quite 
natural that we all, Muhammedans, Jews, Christians, should 
doubt least of all the words of those whose blood flows in our 
veins, of those who have given us proof of their love from our 
childhood. 

This mode of reasoning is truly such that the conscience, 
which does not enter into the inner reasons upon which real 
knowledge rests, is satisfied. But it does not enter into the 
greater, profounder depths of the question where knowledge 
alone can guide. It is true that all religions with any real 
life to them have an historical background and that children 
accept the religion of their fathers as something from those 
who are nearest and dearest to them. But this is only beliet 
founded on authority and is to be distinguished from the real 
religious belief founded on more perfect knowledge and the 
inner witness of the spirit. This is why Lessing insists on 
the fact that the truth of religion is to be recognized in itself, 
in its inner characteristics, thus rising to an ideal sphere to 
which Nathan does not attatn. While denying that for him 
who would gain the knowledge, the characteristics of the truth 
are already present in the three religions, Nathan gives voice 
to the sentiment that it is the moral life, love, through which 
the truth of our inherited religion manifests itself. The manner 
in which the owners of the three rings quarrel with one another 
tends to show us that that miraculous force inherent in the 
true religion is active in none of the three religions whose 
symbols are the rings. Hence they are urged to emulate this 
love, so that perhaps later the truth might be revealed to their 
descendants. This love we know is the touchstone of real 
religion. But Nathan makes it the property of the Muhamme- 
dan, Jewish and Christian religions, when it belongs to the 
Christian alone. For religions of law only gain the full truth 
through love which is the origin of law and the essence of the 
moral world; even all Christians who wish to enter into the 
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kingdom of God must emulate this love. Christ taught it 
here on earth and has left it as a legacy to us. No one, how- 
ever, can say that this love has been revealed to, and become 
the real motive of, the moral life in Judaism and Islamism, 
which are both national religions and neither knew nor had 
received any revelation of the love that absolves man from 
error and sin. 

Having announced the doctrine of love in the story, the poet 
shows the moral force springing from pure love in his denoue- 
ment. Characters separated by nationality, but obeying the 
purely human feelings, appear before us at the close of the 
drama in a real union. The powerful sultan Saladin, Nathan 
the rich Jew living in Jerusalen, a German Templar, prisoner 
of the Saracens, Sittah, Daja, Recha, are drawn to one another 
by similar sentiments, and the ties of blood and the benevolence 
of the Jew seal the bond. As in nature night yields to the 
rising sun, so here delusion and hate disappear from the 
consciences of men as soon as love appears. Oriental and 
Occidental, Muhammedan, Jew, Christian, rise above particu- 
lar interests, feel drawn to one another as man to man, even 
love one another as members of one family. This is the same 
high standard that we saw in the Education of the Human Race 
and in Ernst and Falk. The conclusion of Nathan, moreover, 
is intended to let us see, imperfectly to be sure, the realization 
of that ideal claimed only for the future in the two articles, 
These characters have advanced far enough to accept the new 
eternal gospel. But this makes them true Christians in whose 
religion alone all the conditions for such a development are 
found, 

Besides the novel in the Decamerone of Boccaccio already 
mentioned two others have an important bearing on the plot of 
our drama. The family history, some features in Nathan 
himself, and, in a certain measure, the character of the Templar 
are undoubtedly due to Lessing’s study of this Italian author. 
The story related in Giorn. v, v, throws light on the family 
relations of our characters. It is an account of a lost child 
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like Recha who is reared by a kind-hearted old gentleman, 
Giacomino, as his own daughter. Here, however, two young 
men fal! in love with her, one of whom turns out to be her 
brother and the other marries her. Al! the features of the 
Templar and Recha are present. The two servants are com- 
bined in Daja, and Bernabuccio, the father of the lost girl, is 
Wolf von Filneck, the father of the Templar and Recha. The 
lovely characteristic of Boccaccio’s Giacomino, “ who in his 
time had experienced much, who was a good-natured man, 
has passed over to Nathan, while the violent impetuosity of 
Giannole, the brother, is reflected in the Templar.” 

But Lessing is still further indebted to Boecaccio, Giorn. 
x, Nov. m1. Here we have a man named Nathan who is 
exceedingly wealthy, benevolent, hospitable, of noble senti- 
ments, giving thirty-two times to the same beggar woman 
without letting her see that she is recognized by him, going 
about in modest attire. Calm and composed when a rival 
in wealth and goodness comes and tells him that he is going 
to kill him because he outdoes him in goodness and benevo- 
lence, prudent, noble-minded and self-denying in every way. 
Had he talked and been a Jew he would have been Lessing’s 
Nathan. How much the Nathan in the Novel reminds of 
the Nathan in the drama and yet how skilfully Lessing has 
transformed and remodelled his characters to suit his own 
idea to be represented in his drama! For the trend, the idea 
of the drama is profounder, more consistent, more according to 
the dictates of reason than any Boccaccio ever even imagined. 

Boccaccio was, however, not the only source of Lessing’s 
drama, say some critics. That absurd story that Dean Swift 
and Esther Johnson, or Stella, were both the natural children 
of Sir William Temple, the English Diplomatist and Politi- 
cal writer, is cited as a source. Moreover Swift wrote the 
Tale of a Tub, a parabolical comparison of the three confes- 
sions, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Calvinism, showing 
that all three had departed so far from the true spirit of 
Christianity that there was no more life in any of them. 
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The parable of the three rings is certainly more elevated 
than that of the Tale of a Tub, though there is a certain 
resemblance in the subject-matter and trend of the latter to 
the drama. Lessing was well acquainted with this story and 
also with Swift’s work. But Caro (p. 74 ff.) probably goes 
too far when he says that Lessing here found that inner 
association of ideas so necessary for the unity of his drama. 
For there is no more inner connection between the Tule of a 
Tub and Swift’s supposed love to a sister (then considered 
true, but now known to be false) than there is between the 
three novels of Boccaccio (Giorn. x, m1; Giorn. Vv, V, 1, 
m1). For inner connection is not a personal element, but a 
natural cause and effect. The complete idea contained in 
Nathan had long been lying in the poet’s mind ; its external 
form was a mere secondary thought which Boccaccio’s novels 
were as likely, and more so, to put into definite shape as 
Swift’s story and work. 

Caro’s conceit that the name of Swift’s supposed father, 
“Temple,” led Lessing to call the sister’s brother a Templar 
is a clever one, but has no force. For the historical back- 
ground naturally brought the Templars into action and it 
was only to be expected that they would play a prominent 
part in the drama. It may be possible that the Swift 
incident had an unconscious influence upon Lessing. For 
when Voltaire returned from England, he brought the Tale 
of a Tub with him, asserting that this notorious Tale of a 
Tub was an imitation of the three undistinguishable rings 
which the father left to his three children; and we know 
that Lessing was an ardent admirer of Voltaire. But no one 
now concedes that it was the veritable source ; for Boccaccio 
stood nearer in thought to the poet’s idea than the Swift 
source. 

It is remarkable with what masterly skill Lessing has 
acquired the very spirit of the Orient. The best Oriental 
scholars could not do better. Only the East produces such 
remarkable examples of generosity and liberality ; here it is 
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a religious virtue to give. Parabolic teaching, generally in 
the open air, is another peculiarity of the eastern nations and 
Lessing has made free use of it. Nathan is master of this 
art and Recha is his worthy pupil. Notice also that the 
catastrophe of the piece is brought about by a parable. The 
style is simple, natural, and original. Each character uses 
the language peculiarly suited to it and it changes to suit the 
scene. Not unfrequently Lessing went into the street, as it 
were, and picked up most expressive phrases and legalized 
their use by adopting them. 

Had Lessing wished to employ dramatic poetry to represent 
certain general phenomena of the psychological life he could 
have chosen no better locality or time for his purpose than 
Palestine during the third crusade. The East and West met 
here and Palestine formed the center of all the historical life 
of the time. Richard the Lion-hearted of England, Philip 
Augustus of France, Leopold of Austria, the most powerful 
rulers of the West, accompanied by the greatest and noblest 
vassals of their kingdoms, the king of Jerusalem with his 
barons, the bloom of knighthood in the priestly orders of the 
Templars and Knights of Malta, and a high clergy ; Saladin, 
the victorious warrior of the East, who ruled from the Nile to 
the Euphrates and Tigris with his Emirs and Pashas, Inter- 
mingled with these were the clever merchants from the great 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean; Jews, experienced 
and educated by their journeyings in all lands, so that, as Les- 
sing says (3, 10) “all the world flocks together here.” This 
congregation of all mankind in a friendly and hostile manner 
must necessarily have exerted a peculiar influence upon the 
general culture, must have produced a peculiar sentiment and 
intellectual development, must have made a peculiar impres- 
sion upon the views taken of the whole world and of life by 
the more enlightened individuals, especially upon the religious 
views, as well of the Jews as of the Christians and Mussul- 
mans. Boccaccio had placed his Jew in Alexandria and had 
him called to Saladin. For his place of action Lessing chose 
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Jerusalem at a time when Saladin had captured the holy city 
from the crusaders. Here had assembled that people for wor- 
ship which called itself the chosen people of God. Christ, by 
his glorious death on the cross, had made the city sacred and 
had promulgated a universal religion. But during the Middle 
Ages Jerusalem became the seat of the fanatical rage of both 
Christians and Muhammedans who there committed execrable 
deeds of violence and blood. The spirit of humanity dis- 
played by noble men formed a striking contrast with most 
frightful intolerance, and thus set off the truths announced by 
our drama; this very contrast makes the ideal part of our 
poem more real and the real part more ideal. Lessing wished 
to exhibit the evils of religious fanaticism and the reign of 
Saladin was best suited for that. Time and place were admira- 
bly adapted to bring the representation of the three religions 
into close connection. For at this time the spirit of adventure 
reigned supreme and the air was full of strange incidents and 
curious events. 

From the historical allusions in the play the exact time, as 
near as that can be determined, was probably between the first 
of September, 1192, and the fifth of March, 1193, that is after 
the conclusion of the truce with Richard the Lion-hearted and 
before the death of Saladin. And though Lessing paid no great 
attention to strict chronological order, “ he still contrives to 
bring before us a vivid historical picture, and the local coloring 
is produced in a truly masterly manner.” 

As Nathan the Wise represents the conflict of tolerance with 
prejudice, we can on this principle divide the characters into 
certain groups. Nathan, Saladin and the Templar represent 
the cosmopolitan and humanitarian idea, while the Patriarch, 
and in a certain degree, Daja also, stands for narrow-minded- 
ness and intolerance. The cloisterbrother and Al Hafi have a 
leaning to nature-life and are representatives of noble Natural- 
ism. Nathan himself naturally leads the first group. Lessing 
is said to have glorified in him, his life-long friend, Moses 
Mendelssohn, but there is not a single trait in Nathan bearing 
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any resemblance whatever to Moses Mendelssohn. Most of 
the features are taken from Melchisedee and that Nathan of 
Boccaccio already mentioned, though they have been ideal- 
ized. We have shown above why a Jew was chosen to 
represent this his greatest character in the drama. Nathan 
possesses endurance, wisdom, calmness, and affability, and is 
above all narrowness of nationality and religious difference. 
As merchant he has visited many lands and gathered experi- 
ence as well as gold. He is generous and benevolent towards 
all. The true religion for him is the one which teaches love 
to God and man, gentleness, tolerance, and right-doing ; for 
him tolerance is not a mere inclination, a mere pastime, but 
an inner wish, character, the man. He is in every way the 
opposite to Shakespeare’s Shylock, and is in fact the possessor 
of the true ring in that he understands how to make himself 
well-pleasing to God and man. He is an ideal character, the 
embodiment of an idea, Lessing’s idea of true manhood ; in 
this respect we could with greater justice say that Lessing 
himself, rather than his friend, is his own prototype for his 
Nathan, though this would be aside from the truth. And yet 
we have something of the Jew in Nathan; the cunning ob- 
servable in his dealings with his fellow-men, his deference to 
others in order to attain his ends, which indeed are always the 
purest and noblest, a fondness for metaphor and parable, 
which are all Oriental-Jewish traits. He is the ideal hero 
who has undergone struggles that excite our interest, and we 
cannot help loving and honoring him. 

Next to Nathan stands Saladin, not the historic warrior, 
but the man in his family relations with a nature more 
adapted to action than to contemplation. The historic 
Saladin was a strict Mussulman who looked upon war 
against the Crusaders as his life-mission. For these his 
natural foes he cherished an implacable hatred. He was 
ever true to his word, ever kept faith with the Christians 
though they betrayed him again and again. Brave and 
intrepid by nature he was yet a peace-loving man who rose 
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above his environments and showed himself magnanimous 
alike to friend and foe. His self-abnegation was great, for 
at the height of power he felt no desire for mere show and 
magnificence, but was plain and simple in his daily life. 
Boccaccio had already made him a traditional hero and the 
Middle Ages crowned him with a halo of glory. But little 
was left for Lessing to do. He has idealized in him imperial 
greatness, noble sentiments, magnanimity and liberality. For 
he looks upon nobility as something akin to himself, there- 
fore the genuine disinterestedness of the Dervish, the pro- 
found wisdom of Nathan, the knightly heroism of Richard 
the Lion-hearted create no envy, no malice, no surprise in 
him ; for they seem to him only natural. In fact he would 
have been more surprised at their absence. 

Sittah, the sister of Saladin, serves the poet as a foil to 
set off the excellent qualities of her brother. She is not so 
tolerant as he and perhaps for that very reason sees Christians 
and Jews in a truer light, though not unmixed with prejudice. 
She accuses the Christians of intolerance and a departure from 
the pure doctrine of their founder. Nor are the Jews less 
repugnant to her, not so much on account of their pride in 
their faith as for their avarice and cowardice. It is she who 
contrives the plan to catch the Jew; it is she who has Recha 
brought to the palace so that the Jew could not possibly 
spirit her away from the Templar. She shows the natural 
curiosity of the human race in trying to pry into the secret 
conversation between her brother and Nathan, and in wishing 
to see Recha whom the Templar loves. She takes an impor- 
tant part in the action of the drama, especially in the intrigues. 
She loves her brother above all things and forms in various 
ways his complement. He sees things on a grand scale, she 
in miniature, hence she is often more accurate in her know- 
ledge of men than he. Where one is weak the other is strong, 
where he is lavish she is economical. Prudence and cunning 
are her virtues and we miss in her the individual truth of 
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a real poetic character. Like her brother she is historical, 
though history barely mentions her. 

By birth and name only does the Templar appear as a 
Christian. The child of Saladin’s brother Assad and a Stauf- 
fen lady who had gone on the Crusades, brought up by his 
uncle who was a templar, aroused to action by the latter’s 
tales and the information that his father was an Oriental who 
had returned home with his mother, he enlists in the Crusades 
in the order of the Templars, though little convinced of the 
truth of Christianity. The contradictions in his character 
are so striking that it will require much reflection to bring 
the special features into harmony. The predominant trait is 
the vein of deep melancholy which gives a serious earnest- 
ness to his every act. The disharmony in his character and 
his discontent spring partly from his early training and partly 
from his recent experiences among the Templars, as Christian 
and as prisoner in the hands of Saladin. He represents the 
transition state on his passage from a belief in a positive 
religion through disbelief to Lessing’s third stage, to Nathan’s 
standard. He has found that_no one belief is infallible, but 
has not yet discovered that there is always wheat in the chaff, 
none so bad as to be utterly condemned. At the very end of 
the drama he still appears distrustful and has to pass through 
a struggle to renounce his passionate love and accept Recha 
as sister. Even then the disharmony fermenting in his inner 
and outer life is but slowly removed. However, as a member 
of the house of Saladin, when his dreams had become more 
than dreams, he at last saw life in its true light. His strik- 
ing physical resemblance to Assad, his father, is deepened by 
his striking resemblance in all the qualities of his character. 
Nathan represents wise old age, Saladin matured manhood, 
Curd (the Templar) immature youth, which, like fresh must, 
must ferment and foam and by long fermentation become 
purified. 

The most fragrant flower of the whole poem is Recha. In 
her simple, cheerful nature all the virtues of a maiden’s pure 
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heart blossom. How tenderly she loves her father, what 
thankful love she bears for Daja! Many features of Recha 
are taken from Malchen Konig, Lessing’s stepdaughter, who 
had a ceep love for her stepfather and who was educated by 
him as carefully as Recha by Nathan. The latter is what 
Nathan made of her a susceptible and pure soul which a wise 
and just education has taught self-abnegation and love. She 
lived in her father; he was her world, her faith, her home. 
She is tender without being weakly, sentimental, intellectual 
and cultivated without being a bluestocking. Nathan, how- 
ever, is not her only instructor. Daja, the Christian widow, 
the nurse, planted many seeds in her receptive mind and they 
also brought forth fruit of another kind. On the one hand 
we find philosophy and reason, on the other wild fancy and 
belief in angels, legends, the fanciful side of life. She belongs 
to the poetic figures of the German literature, whose presence 
can be felt rather than described. Like Goethe’s Mignon in 
Wilhelm Meister and Schiller’s Thekla in Wallenstein she is a 
concrete though idealized form of flesh and blood. But never- 
theless she is as it were surrounded by a glamour and seems 
to us a friendly fairy form which enchants us all the more. 
Rarely do we catch glimpses of such beings in the world’s 
literature and yet Germany has given us three, Recha, Mignon, 
Thekla. As sister of the Templar and niece of Saladin, adopted 
and brought up by Nathan, she forms a convenient center about 
which all the separate interests of race and religion converge, 
being of, and yet belonging exclusively to, neither of the three 
races or religions. , 

Of our second group, the Patriarch naturally stands at the 
head and is an excellent pattern of priestly thirst for power ; 
he has also departed farthest from the doctrines which Christ 
came on earth to preach, not having the least trace of that 
meekness and gentleness which forms an essential element of 
a Christian character. He enjoys life in the fullest, but be- 
lieves in the dogmatic infallibility of the Church. It has been 
said that Pastor Goeze, Lessing’s bitter opponent in his contro- 
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versy occasioned by the publication of the fragments, is intended 
to be represented by the Patriarch, but nothing could be farther 
from the mark. There may be a few thrusts at Goeze, but the 
character as a whole is far different, too opposite to be modelled 
after him. It is the portrait of what a true Christian should 
not be. Instead of self-abnegation we have self-aggrandize- 
ment with all its worldly lusts. No feeling of humanity 
reigns in his breast. While demanding blind submission from 
others he seeks to draw profit from everything. Faith is for 
him a subservient means of power, a pliant tool for satisfying 
his ambition to rule. Though by nature intolerant and fanatical 
he is himself only a too willing subject, yielding servilely to 
every dangerous power, even when it is repugnant to him ; 
creeping where he thinks it will advance his interests. 

The character is historical. At the time when Saladin 
captured Jerusalem the reigning Patriarch was Heraclius. 
Of course he was sent away with the other Christians instead 
of remaining in the city as represented in our drama, but 
Lessing ever changed facts to suit his purpose. This Her- 
aclius was a notorious character and very much worse than 
Lessing has painted him in the drama. He thinks of every- 
thing else rather than of the welfare of the souls entrusted to 
him. He was a politician of the worst stamp. Treason and 
murder are not only legitimate means with him, but become 
a duty when the priest says that it is for the honor of God. 
It was no matter to him how kind the Jew may have been to 
his adopted daughter Recha ; if he had taught her no dogma 
nor positive religion, then he must burn at the stake. Rather a 
false belief than no belief. He will show how dangerous it is to 
the state when anyone may have no belief. So preached Goeze 
in the controversy. He is a priest, an ecclesiastical prince, but 
not aChristian. He represents rather the office of High Priest, 
or Egyptian Hierophant, or the priests of the Middle Ages, 
who have mostly been opponents of humanity and pure religion. 
He is “a bigot in whose eyes the interests of humanity are over- 
shadowed, or rather extinguished, by those of his Church and 
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hierarchy.” Without this character Lessing could not have 
done justice to the fundamental idea of his poem. We under- 
stand the power of a moral principle best when we “see not 
only men whose lives it sways, but men who are controlled 
by its opposite.” He takes but little part in the play, though 
serving to bring out this fundamental idea. Fr. Theo. Vischer 
(Aesth. III, 1, 430) says: “The Patriarch should have gone 
to extremes, the Templar should have appeared at the most 
exciting moment of the danger to rescue Nathan and thus have 
completed his elevation above the darkness of prejudice; then 
the drama might have ended well, only not in the discovery 
that the lovers were brother and sister.” But this would have 
been contrary to the whole tone of the drama which is intended 
to show true tolerance triumphing over intolerance and arro- 
gance by quiet, peaceful means. 

In Daja we have an example of sancta simplicitas, that 
narrow piety which becomes dangerous in cunning hands. 
Firm in her belief she overlooks the genuine kernel of reli- 
gion in the form which excites her imagination and produces 
the frenzy of fanaticism. She is the widow of a noble squire, 
a Swiss, who was drowned with the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa on the 10th of June, 1190. Nathan took her as com- 
panion to Recha, probably because the old nurse had sickened. 
Soon after Daja’s arrival the latter died, but not before she 
had disclosed the secret of Recha’s birth, though it is a mys- 
tery where the nurse could have found it out. According to 
this account Daja could not have been more than a year in the 
house of Nathan when our drama opens; and yet the refer- 
ences to her indicate a longer service in Nathan’s family. 
There is no way of reconciling these discrepancies without 
assuming that Lessing intended to discard the old nurse and 
make Daja’s service with him extend over the whole eighteen 
years of Recha’s life, or else he forgot to distinguish between 
the two persons and applied words to Daja which belonged 
to the nurse. 
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Anxious for the welfare of her foster-child’s soul she is 
constantly urging Nathan to make good his great sin of keep- 
ing his daughter from the true faith. She does not consider 
what a noble woman Recha has become under the instruction 
of Nathan; she only sees a Christian child in the hands of a 
Jew. Nathan had been led to his high standard of faith by 
the loss of his family, had blessed the chance which had 
brought him Recha as a charge, and now the intrigues of the 
well-intentioned Daja were to put to the truest test what 
reason and long contemplation had ripened in his mind and 
made a part of his being. One object of the drama is to 
show us principles in action; and thus Daja in a sense becomes 
the motive principle in it, as she by intrigue, by confusing the 
Templar, and arousing his dormant distrust and setting in 
action his impetuous nature, applies the power that moves the 
whole action. She plays also the effective part of an exqui- 
sitely comical duefia, and “ could ill be spared in the economy 
of the drama.” 

In the naturalistic group we have two characters which 
show different phases of that simple, natural worship of God. 
The cloisterbrother came to the East as squire, but after serv- 
ing many masters he finally left the tumult of war for the 
cloister, devoting himself entirely to the worship of God, to 
which his pious nature inclined him. Robbed and taken 
prisoner by Arabian marauders, he managed to escape and 
fled to Jerusalem into the cloister of the Patriarch who 
promised him the first free hermit’s cell on Mt. Tabor. 
Everything unworthy or wrong was repugnant to his upright 
soul. Though ever obedient to his oath, he realizes that 
there are bounds to his obedience, and he keeps back the 
knowledge that Nathan has a Christian child. What he 
really lacks is the knowledge of the world which makes one 
live and work for his own and others’ good. Like the 
Dervish his leaning is to naturalism which drives him out of 
the world ; but the Dervish easily gives himself up to pure 
contemplation; with the latter it is pure, simple, joyous 
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renunciation in which the soul feels the full force of its free- 
dom from worldly care while with the former it is chiefly 
humility and the feeling that he is too weak to cope with the 
complex difficulties of the world. Instead of self-abnegation 
we find self-disparagement, though he is by no means stupid 
and knows how to carry out the dishonest commands so 
honestly that they never do any harm. He sees a brother in 
everybody and represents the Publican in Christ’s parable 
while the Patriarch represents the Pharisee; in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan he represents the Good Samaritan 
and the Patriarch the priest and levite. He is one of the 
poor in spirit to whom the kingdom of heaven belongs. By 
some he is called the true representative of Christianity in 
the drama and probably comes nearer the standard than any 
of the other representatives. He certainly has childlike sim- 
plicity, and all the qualities which go to make up a true 
Christian character. It is one of the most lovely personages 
Lessing has sketched for us; and yet the childlike simplicity, 
the childlike cunning forms a comical contrast to the priestly, 
Jesuitical Patriarch. 

The Dervish is so little an adherent of the doctrine of 
Muhammed that he has been a follower of the Parsees. He 
appears to us as the son of pure, unmixt nature, which, as it is 
manifested in this character, forms a remarkable contrast to 
those artificial relations on which the social system actually 
rests. In the awkward cynic, Al Hafi, Lessing’s friends recog- 
nize the free copy of a Berlin excentricity, Abram Wulff, the 
secretary of Aaron Meyer. He was considered the greatest 
mathematical genius of the day, who, however, had no idea of 
the world and its relations. He was also an excellent chess- 
player and this characteristic has been skilfully brought out in 
the drama, Lessing had great respect for him on account of 
his piety and natural cynicism. The temptation was too 
great ; he was introduced into the drama in the person of the 
Dervish as the unfortunate treasurer and chess-critic where he 
cuts a most wonderful figure. He has free entrance to hix 
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friend Nathan’s house, and preaches undisturbed his principles 
of eynic philosophy in grotesque words. The name is well 
chosen, A! Hafi, “ The Barefooted,” which Lessing found in 
his study of Oriental life and customs. Here, also, he found 
those proverbial sayings on everyday life, morality and wit, 
which he puts into Al Hafi’s mouth. 

In the Dervish we have the view of the elegiast of the 
eighteenth century, “a true man must be far from men.” 
Our Dervish longs for the Utopian ideal of an unadulterated 
condition of innocency and primitive nature. The modern 
Frenchman or the German catches this shadowy something on 
the Alps or in the still valley ; but our light and barefooted 
Dervish seeks to find salvation among the naturalistic Parsees 
in the hot sands of the desert where the Ghebres dwell as pure 
beings of nature and serve God. Hence his cry: “On the 
Ganges, on the Ganges only do we find men.” 


SYLVESTER PRIMER. 
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friend Nathan’s house, and preaches undisturbed his principles 
of cynic philosophy in grotesque words. The name is well 
chosen, Al Hafi, “ The Barefooted,” which Lessing found in 
his study of Oriental life and customs. Here, also, he found 
those proverbial sayings on everyday life, morality and wit, 
which he puts into Al Hafi’s mouth. 

In the Dervish we have the view of the elegiast of the 
eighteenth century, “a true man must be far from men.” 
Our Dervish longs for the Utopian ideal of an unadulterated 
condition of innocency and primitive nature. The modern 
Frenchman or the German catches this shadowy something on 
the Alps or in the still valley ; but our light and barefooted 
Dervish seeks to find salvation among the naturalistic Parsees 
in the hot sands of the desert where the Ghebres dwell as pure 
beings of nature and serve God. Hence his ery: “On the 
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